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POETRY. 


MONT-BLANC AT SUNSET. 
I saw Mont-Blanc when the glowing sun 
Flung a gleam o’er its snows from the amber 
~ West, 
When his course of toil was almost run, 
And he sunk, in his glorious bed, to rest. 





I mark’d that gleam, and its rosy hue— 
For *twas beauty’s seli, that was lingering 
there; 
1 mark’d that gleam—for “twas presage truc 
Of a day without cloud, all bright and fair. 


And I thought of the close of the Christian’s day, 
When he goes to a nobler world than this, 
And no guilty cares, nor dark dismay, 
Break the peace of his spirit, that’s wrapp’d in 
bliss. 
0 thou Father of Lights, aud God of Love! 
Who Ktiowest the thoughts of thy creatures 
here, 
Send down thy blessing, this heart to move, 
And mould it, thy holy commands to revere! 


That so, when I’m called by thy mandate away 
From the scenes of this earth, and these man- 
sions of dust, 
{nay quit without pain this frail covering of clay, 
And be welcom’d with joy to the realms of the 
just. Ss. W. 
Geneva, Sept. 17, 1826. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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LIBERAL PREACHER. 

The means of religious instruction and improve- 
ment are daily multiplying around us. The vari- 
ous religious periodicals of the day, are, we be- 
lieve, of essential service to the cause of virtue 
and piety. ‘lo works of this kind now published, 
we are encouraged to expect the addition of an- 
other, entitled the Liberal Preacher, which we 
trust will essentially aid the cause of pure Chris- 
tian truth, and practical goodness. 

Prospectus of the Liberal Preacher. 


Cui caritate temperata libertas 


Certat manere dissidentibus concors: 
‘ « * v x 


Damnatus alts, ipse neminem daranat.— Grotius. 


‘The work now offered to the public is a 

Monthly publication of Sermons by living 
ministers of the denomination of Unitarian 
Christians. ‘They are the Writings of men, 
whose high theological and literary standing 
will not be doubted, and whose productions 
have been too long heard with respect and 
pleasure, not to be read with interest and 
profit. 
' The design of the work is the diffusion 
of pure Christianity and liberal principles 
more extensively, and in a mode more edify- 
ing, than discussion in controversy usually 
admits. 

By this it is not to be inferred that these 
sermons, or their authors, pretend to be the 
only depositories of fundamental doctrine, or 
the only specimens of sermonizing free from 
the leaven of bigotry and intolerance. They 
profess only to be ‘rooted and grounded’ in 
the Scriptures, and it is believed they will 
be found characterized by a spirit, which, 
happily, it may truly be said, is confined to 
no denomination of Christians. There are 
in every sect those that unite intelligence 
and liberality; and by the intelligent and 
liberal of every sect their merits will be ap- 
preciated. The litle however denotes a dis- 
tinction. 

Let it be understood that while it does not 
refer to licentiousness either of thinking or 
acting,—to a boundless liberty of specula- 
tion, or a contempt for any useful réstraint, 
much less to indifference towards religion 
and truth,—it implies, as respects liberality 
of feeling,—freedom from prejudice and par- 
ty spirit, bigotry and exclusiveness—a dif- 
ference of preaching in the world. One ob- 
ject of the work will be gained in proportion 
as its title loses its distinctive character.— 
Nor are we inattentive to the distinction be- 
tween uniformity of opinion and uniformity 
of feeling. ‘The former, we believe, as it 
has always proved, vain to attempt: the lat- 
ter, though we may not live to sec it, we 
hope to promote. ‘To apply the words of a 
distinguished layman, ¢¢ The existence of 
dissent will perhaps be inseparable from re- 
ligious freedom; so long as the mind of man 
is liable to error: but it is not unreasonable 
to hope, that hostility may cease, though 
perfect agreement cannot be established. If 
we cannot reconcile all opinions, let us rec- 
oncile all hearts.”? One means of reconcil- 
ing hearts where creeds differ, is to spread 
light. Let every sect be permitted to speak 
for itself and to explain itself, and each will 
see in the other much to approve, and much 
in common. Ignorance is the mother of in- 
tolerance as well as of superstition; let the 
tenets of any serious denomination of Chris- 
tians be fully known in all their bearings, 

and slander will cease to do it wrong. When 
the credulous are informed, the calumniator 
will be silent. 

_ The editor disclaims any responsibleness 

for the sentiments of the discourses as they 
may chance to vary the one from the other. 

he publication originates in no convention 
ofdivines; the contributions are regulated 
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| Truth naturally seeks the light,—while evil 
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by no scheme of uniformity; the sermons 
are measured by no scale of inflexible sys- 
tem—weighed in no balance of infallible or- 
thodoxy. In parts therefore, they may im- 
materially differ: as a whole, they will sub- 
stantially agree. A denomination of Chris- 
tiaus, concurring in what they deem essen- 
tial, may consistently deviate respecting 
what they unite in believing non-essential. 
The same conclusions are not always drawn 
from the same prgmises. There is no chan- 
nel in nature int which the deductions of in- 
dependent rainds flow with unfailing exact- 
néss The. purest streams run from the 
highest mountains;.but pursue different cour- 
ses to the river. Should such variations ap- 
pear, they will be regarded as occasion 
neither for surprise nor regret. If opponents 
labor to build upon them a charge of incon- 
sistency, it will be listened to with indiffer- 
ence; for it will be esteemed a_ proof of the 
value of the publication, if, while there pre- 
vails in it an unity of thought as to the 
weighticr matters of the Gospel, there are 
such discrepancies in inferior points, as show 
the absence of sectarian concert in the whole 
design. Were these discourses modelled 
upon any fixed standard of belief, superad- 


ded to the scriptures, and avowedly funda- ‘ 


mental throughout, to depart from that stand- 
ard would be to depart from principle. Let 
the world decide cn consistency, as it sees 
those, destitute of no other title to respect, 
who, while they virtually alter the positions 
of the dandmarks, to which they formally ad- 
here, would have others, as_ they value sal- 
vation and the fellowship and charity of their 
brethren, acknowledge them genuine, how- 
ever varied,—however rightfully and honest- 
ly and prayerfully their genuineness may. be 
questioned. These sermons own no such 
standard: they have heretofore none to de- 
part from. 

Many may lament the necessity of intro- 
ducing in any measure controversial divinity 
among the topics of the pulpit. But there 


are times and circumstances when men must | 


make distinctions in order to be understood; 
when to develope truth is to expose error.— 
Besides it is the antmosities, not the results, 
of controversy, that are to be deprecated.— 
Let not good be condemned with eyil.— 


As the former | 
decrease. And | 


passions are reproved by it. 
increases, the latter will 


when simplicity and moderation have taken | tained ina manner the most 


the place of sophistry and bitterness, and | 
candor, good humor and mutual respect, not | 
prejudice, arrogance and contempt, shall be | 
the array of conflicting sects, controversy | 
will be a general blessing at hand, as doubt- 
less it will be inthe end. ‘Trusting in the 
good providence of God, who permits it, 1s | 
it"not wiser to say, nevertheless every way 
Christ is preached, and therein we rejoice, 
and will rejoice. Not mdeed that revealed 
truth turns with every wind; not that all 
truths are equally weighty; not that all, who 
believe they preach Christianity, preach it, 
in all respects in its wisdom and power;— 
but that the opportunity to compare various 
interpretations of the Scriptures may end in 
the preference of the soundest, in the cordial 
reception of the “ truest,’’ and in the preva- 
lence of the peacemaking sentiment, that all 
professed Christians may, (God being judge 
and not man,) hold the essentials of salvation. 
If, while instrumental in these things, this 
undertaking be made conducive chiefly to 
that practical godliness which sanctifies per- 
sonal faith, it will not be feared that it is 
subverting the Redcemer’s Kingdom, or that 
in the day when all works shall be judged, 
it will be found wanting that seal, by which 
all truly good works may be tested, viz. a 
tendency to promote the glory of God. 
Tuomas Russert Suttivan, Editor. 
Keene, N. H. May 1, 1827. 


* See advertisement for the remainder ef the 

prospectus. 
=> @ Be s-- 
ST MARY'S CHURCH. 

At a respectable and numerous meeting of 
the Pewholders of St Mary’s Church, und 
other Roman Catholics, opposed to the late 
arbitrary proceedings in relation to the Rev. 
William Vincent Harold, held at the United 
States Hotel, pursuant to public notice— 
Mathew Carey, Esq. was called to the chair, 
and John Carrell and Dame! J. Desmond 
were uppointed secretaries, when the tollow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were unani- 


ee 


morals, of eminent zeal in the discharge of 
his pastoral functions, and of talents which 
have reflected singular honor on our church: 

And, Whereas, although we are informed 
but too well of the fact, that in the church 
of America, a Roman Catholic Bishop may 
deprive any of his clergy of their functions, 
and subject them to all the injurious effects 
of suspension or deprivation, without regular 
process, and of mere arbitrary motion; yet 
we are also aware, tha} such a praetiee ts 
an abuse, being contrary to the fundamental 
principles of justice, and» subversive of the 
rights of clergymen, whom it subjects to the 
mere caprice of an individual: 

And, MVhereas, the necessary consequence 
of the repeated occurrence of this harsh 
measure in the church of Philadelphia, has 
affected, in the opinion of our fellow Chris- 
tians of other denominations, the reputation 
of the Roman Catholic church, by present- 
ing in its hierarchy, a dangerous and revolt- 
ing example of arbitrary power; whilst the 
rising generation of our own communion, 
being ‘accustomed to hear such reproaches 
against the church of their fathers, already 
exhibit, in too many instances, an indiffer- 
ence to the Catholic faith of the most per- 
nicious tendency: 

Resolved, That it appears to us to belong 
to the peculiar temperament of our bishop 
to deal in spiritual censures in such a way 
as must bring them into disrepute; and that 
we look to the Head of the Catholic Church 
for redress, under the evils which this sys- 
tein is inflicting upon the Roman Catholics 
of the Church of Philadelphia, and we owe 
it to our children, to our own future peace, 
and to tho honor of our faith, to pledge our- 
selves AS WE DO HEREBY, that we will have 
recourse to all lawful means to obtain from 
Rome a speedy and permanent remedy a- 
gainst the abuse of which we complain, by 
the establishment of the canonical rights of 
our clergy. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be 
a general committee; and that they are 
hereby authorized to select an aeting com- 
mittee of three out of their number, tu whom 
the charge of opening apd conducting a cor- 
respondence with the proper authorities in 
the Catholic Church shall be entrusted on 
behalf of this meetiag; so that the object 
avowed in the above resolutions, and all 
things connected with the same, may be at- 

consistent with 
the reputation of the church and its minis- 
ters. 

(Here follow 30 names of members of the 
Committee. | 

And Resolved, That the acting committee 
shall have authority to assemble the general 
committee from time to time, whca its advice 
or assistance may be essential. 

Maturcw Carry, Chairman. 








; DOCTRINAL. 


The following is a continuation of the remarks 
in our last number on the objection to Unitarian- 
ism, that it does not go far enough. 

II. Unitarianism goes far enough for safe- 
ty. 

When it is said, that we do not go far 
enough for safety, is it meant, that there is 
more danger of our believing too little than 
too much? There are two ways, all will ad- 
mit, in which Christianity may be corrupted; 
either by adding to, or taking from its prim- 
itive doctrines, as understood and taught by 
its reverend Founder. If we believe too 
much, the identity of the system is lost, and 
its character is changed; if we believe too 
little, the identity of the system is lost, and 
its character is changed. It becomes an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry, therefore, to 
which of these crrors and abuses we are 
most liable. Judging by what we know from 
past experience of the propensities of the 
human mind, to which of these errors and 
abuses are mankind most prone? Oo this 
point, I think, we may venture to say, that 
the testimony of history is decisive. There 
is no religion, true or false, which has ever 
prevailed on the face of the earth, the first 
and leading corruptions of which have not 
been induced .by adding to, rather than by 
taking from, the primitive faith. The relig- 
ion of the Hindoos was in its origin a pure 
theism; but this pure theism has long been 
| buried and lost under a continually accumu- 
lating mass of superstitions. With respect 





mously adopted. 

Whereas, on the 3d day of this month, the 
Right Rey. Dr. Conwell, Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, served a written notice of suspen- 
sion from all jurisdiction and sacred func- 
tions, on the Rev. William Vincent Harold, 
Pastor of St Mary’s Church in this city, 
which instrument does not recite any cause 
whatever for a proceeding so grave from its 
nature and institution, as this spiritual pen- 
alty: and so injurious to the reputation of 
any individual on whom it may be indicted: 

And whereas, the Rey. William Vincent 
Harold has been known to this congregation 
for a period now approaching twenty years; 
and during a great part of this time in the 
relation of an offigiating Roman Catholic 
clergyman in the church or district of St 
Mary’s, and has always been esteemed not 
only by the congregation, but by the citizens 
of Philadelphia of every religious persuasion, 


as a clergyman of the most irreproachable | 





| to the religion of the Jews, I need only re- 
| fer to the discourses of Jesus for proof, that 
they made the commandment of the Lord of 
none effect by incorporating with it their own 
traditions and rabbinical glosses. Or con- 
sider the fate of Christianity itself. Whence 
| arose that stupendous fabric of error and su- 
perstition reared by the Church of Rome ?— 
Must it not be admitted, that all these first 
and leading corruptions sprang from unwar- 
rantable additions, from believing too much; 
and never, in any instance, from unwarrant- 
able retrenchments, from believing too little? 
If, then, in all past time, the work of corrupt- 
ing the popular religion has been begun and 
carried on by a propemsity in man to add to 
the primitive faith, if we can scarcely turn 
toa single page of ecclesiastical history, 
which does not betray the workings of a pas- 
sion for the marvellous and the mystical, not 
to be satisfied with the plain and simple 
teachings of the word of God; shall we still 








is chanved. 
_be said, in common parlance, to believe 
more than the truth, he cannot, correetly 








be told, that men are naturally more in dan- 
ger of believing too little than too much? 
But perhaps I have not met the objection 
fairly. It may mean, not that believing too 
little is an error, mto which we are more 
likely to fall than the opposite one; but it is 
a more fatal error, if we do fall into it. “I 
testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book,” said 
the faithful and true Witness, “ifany man 
shall ald unto these things, God shall add 
unto him the plagues that are written imthis 


book; and, if any man shall take away : 


the words of the book of this prophecy, Ged 
shall tak away his part out-of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written inthis book.” (Rev. 
xxii. 18, 19.) So far, therefore, as the ex- 
press declarations of scripture are to be re- 
garded in this discussion, it would seem that 
the penalty of believing too much, is quite. 
as heavy as the penalty of believing too lit- 
tle; nay, that it is heavier; for all “the 
plagues thus written in this book,” are to be 
inflicted on the man who believes too much, 
while the man who believes too little, is only 
to be cut off from its promises. Besides, 
what reason have we for thinking that there 
can be more satety in believing too much, 
than too little? Our safety dves not consist 
in believing little or much, but in believing 
the truth; and whether we believe too little, 
or too much, will it not carry us equally far 
from the truth? 

There is: a confused apprehensien in the 
minds of many persons on this subject, grow- 
ing out of a mistaken idea, that accumulating 
articles of faith is like accumulating proper- 
ty. A thousand pounds are required for a 
particular object; but suppose a man. has 
accumulated more than a thousand pounds; 
if he has more,°of course he has as much, 
and to have as much is all that is required. 
In the same way, some will reason, if we be- 
lieve more than the truth, we certainly be- 
lieve as much, and to believe as much is all 
that is required; constantly, we are safe, if 
we only take care to believe enough. But 
it must be a very weak mind that is shaken 
by such a sophism; for there is no analogy 
whatever in the cases here supposed. When 
aman has a hundred pounds more than he 
wants, it is because-he-has-as much-deney 











tion of that honor and worship, which, he has 
told us again and again, should wholly centre 


inhabiteth eternity. 


There is still another form, under which 
some are fond of presenting this objection; 
and it is commonly done with the air of one, 
who thinks the controversy at an end. Ac- 
cording to Unitarianism a man may be saved, 
even though he is a Calvinist; but, accord- 
ing to Calvinism, a man cannot be saved, if 
he is a Unitarian. If, therefore, we are 
Calvinists and Unitatianism should prove the 
true doctrine, sttll we may be saved; but, if we 
are Unitarians, ahd Calvinism should prove 
the true doctrine, we are lost inevitably. Be- 
fore, however, a Calviitist proceeds to de- 
duce an argument from this view of the sub- 
ject, he should consider, that, ifthe argumeht 
will prove any thing, it will prove too much, 
even for him. For, in the same mode ef 
reasoning the Catholic might say to thé 
Calvinist, ‘‘ On your own principles, a aan 
may receive our sacraments, and still be 
saved ; but on our principles, these sacra- 
ments are essential. Receive them, then; 
for, if we are wrong, they will not prevent 
your salvation; and, if we are right, they are 
indispensable to it.” Consequently, if we 
are to give any weight to an objection of this 
sort, it is nething that we become Calvinists; 
we must all become Catholics. The true 
answer to all such objections is, that they 
make our safety to depend, not on the truth 
of our creed, or its moral effect, but on its 
exclusiveness merely. No creed whatever 
can absolve us from the duty of a diligent 
and impartial inquiry after the truth; and, if 
the resuit of this inquiry is, to convince us 
that Calvinism is not the truth, we cannot 
be Calvinists, if we would; and; being con- 
vinced that Calvinism is not the gospel, it is 
no more to us, that according to Calvinism 
we cannot be saved, than it is, that according 
to Judaism, or Mahomedanism, we cannot 
be saved. Besides, when it is said, that ac- 
cording to Uniterianism, a man may be a 
Calvinist, and still be saved, it is not meant, 
that he is as likely to be saved; for it is not 
supposed, that his principles are as favoura- 
- ble to virtue, and an enlightened and consis- 
tent piety. All that we concede is simply 
this; that the Father of the human raee will 





as he wants, and so much more money.- But 

when a man believes more than the truth, it } 
is not because he believes the whole truth, | 
and so much more truth, for this would be a | 
contradiction in. terms. The addition is so | 
much error. Nor is this all. By adding | 
rror to his creed, net only is the addition | 
so much error, but the truths which he held 
before must be altered and corrupted, to be 
made consistent with this error; and the com- 
plexion and moral-effect of the whole creed 
Though, therefore, a man may 


speaking, be said, in this case, to believe as 
much, nor to believe the truth in any sense. 
Incorporating crror into a man’s creed, is 
like mingling arsenic with a valuable medi- | 
cine. It is not only increasiag the quantity, | 
but it is changing the essential qualities of 
the compound, converting what was before 
a health-giving specific, into a deadly pois- 
on. 

Again, it may be said, that it is the effect 
of the retrenchments Unitarianism proposes, 
to derogate from the honor and worship paid 
the Saviour; for which reason, an error in 
this extreme, must be more dangerous than 
an error in the opposite extreme. But why? 
If Jesus Christ is not God, to honor and 
worship him as such, is to derogate from the 
honor and worship due the Father; and, 
upon any hypothesis, Iam sure it must be 
regarded as an error equally great and dan- 
gerous, to derogate from the honor and wor- 
ship due the Father, as to derogate from the 
honer and worship due the Son. On this 
subject, I must think, there, is.a singular and 
unaccountable apathy in the public mind.— 
Assuming that Unitarianism ,is.. the doctrine 
of the gospel, it is no light thing, that this 
doctrine is rejected, and another substituted 
for it, which takes much of the glory of a 
jealous God, and gives it to another; which 
requires us to pay divine honors to a created 
and dependent being, though this, consider- 
ing the act itself, is neither more or less than 
idolatry. I know that this idolatry is com- 
monly excused, even by Unitarians, on the 
ground that it results from involuntary error. 
But it should be considered, that, before 
error can be regarded as éntwrely innocent, 
it must be shown to be, not only involuntary, 
but inevitable; not only that we are sincere 
in the error, but that we have used all pos- 
sible means for avoiding it. Before, there- 
fore, a T'rinitarian can be acquitted of his 
idolatry, supposing it to be idolatry, he must 
not only show that he is sincere in his belief, 
but also that he has read the scriptures can- 
didly and carefully, with a single view to 
ascertain whether they really teach the doc- 
trine, that Jesus Christ is God Almighty.— 
Whether all Trinitarians, or most Trinitan- 
ans, have done this, and, therefore, whether 
they can avail themselves of the plea in ques- 
tion, I leave to be determined by their own 
consciences. Besides, assuming Unitarian- 
ism to be true, what can be more offensive 
to our Lord, than to see his instructions so 


not condemn his fallible offspring to infinite 
and eternal suffering, merely because of their 
honest, but erroneous convictions. Now, we 
ask, will not the Calvinist concede as much? 
If he will, the objection falls to the ground, 
of course; and if he will not, then we say, 
that, in this very exclusiveness, we find a 
presumption against his system, which out- 
weighs a thousand times any presumption 
in its favor, founded on the principle we are 
considering. 

Once more, it may be said as a last resort, 
that, if we begin to give up the doctrines ot 
our fathers, we shall never know where to 
stop. We shall go on giving up docttine 
after doctrine, till nothing is left. The ten- 
dency of making any retrenchments whatev- 


| er on the popular faith, is to downright infi- 


delity. I reply to this objection, in the first 
place, as I did to the preceding, that it is one 
which a consistent Protestant cannot urge. 
When Luther renounced the doctrine of Tran- 
subtantiation, and the Infallibility of the 
Church, it was as much a_ retrenchment on 
the populgr faith, as it is in us to renounce 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The same cry, 
therefore, was raised against him; and there 
was the same cccasion for it; and, if it has 
any intrinsic weight now, it had just as much 
intrinsic weight then. Consequently, if this 
objection is entitled to any consideration, it 
is not a reason why a Protestant should not 
become a Unitarian, but a reason why he 
should cease to be a Protestant; or, at least, 
it is a reason why no Catholic should be- 
come a Protestant. But it is not merely on 
an appeal to men’s consistency, that I- am 
obliged to rely. So far are the retrench- 
ments, which Unitarianism would make on 
the traditionary faith, from tending to infidel- 
ity, that these very retrenchments aré neces- 
sury, as I conceive, to prevent infidelity 
frgin becoming general. There was a time 
when the bulk of the community were not any 
less likely to believe in Christianity, because 
it was made to inculcate much superstition 
and absurdity; and, while this state of things 
continued, superstition and absurdity in the 
popular theology were much less injurious; 
nay, may have answered good and important 
ends, in the inscrutable purposes of Heaven. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when, if 
the community cannot have a rational and in- 
telligible religion, and one which they can séc 
to accord with the word of God, they will 
have none. We have no fears for Christianity 
provided it be presented fairly to the under- 
standings of men, and in its original purity 
and simplicity; but we have great fears, we 
confess, if it is to make common cause much 
longer with prejudices and superstitions, 
which the world has outgrown, or Is fast out- 
rowing. Let it be remembered, that 
rance owes to this cause already an infidel 
|philosophy, and other countries in Europe 
an infidel literature. Some persons, hurried, 
perhaps, into an extraragon expression, by: 
seeing the progress of Unitarianism, have 
not hesitated to say, that, if they must choo 
for the world between this system and inii- 





strangely misconstrued by his disciples, that 
he himself is made to intercept a large por- 


delity, they would prefer the latter. I do 
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verily believe, that the period is approaching, 
when they will be put to the alternative. 

In the preceding remarks, I do not-con- 
cede, in the smallest measure, to the charge, 
that Unitarians really believe too little; nei- 
ther would I be understood to justify beliey- 
ing too little, any more than I would justify 





bélieving too much. My only wish is, that | 


this whole subject may be submitted fairly 
to the arbitration of scripture; and that all 
men may search the scriptures daily, whether 
these things are so. For this cause, I have 
met and repelled the suggestions, often made 
“respecting the dangerous tendency, even of 
considering our opinions; the only effect of 
which must be, to alarm weak and timid 
minds, so as to prejudice them in the inves- 
tigation of truth, or prevent all inquiry. 
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Christian Examiner. The second num- 
ber of the fourth volume of the Christian 
Examiner is just published. The first artt- 
cle in this number is the continuation of a 
translation from a series of articles in the 
Revue Encyclopedique, by M. Sismondi. 
The second article isan essay ona “ regu- 
lar attendance on ptiblic worship.” This is 
followed by three articles of original poetry, 
two of which are by Mrs Hemans. Of one 
of them, which we give below, Mrs Hemans 
writes,— 

“T have just composed geft-w lines on reading a 
description in oneof our wm of Washington’s 
statue by Chantry. Its being sent from Eng- 


land to America, now that we may hope that all 
feelings of animosity are yielding to kindlier and 


more brotherly sentiments, is a most Striking cir- | 


cumstance.. The lines have not been published, 
nor will they at present appear in any English 
work, as I should wish them to reach my New 
England friends first.” 

WASHINGTON’S STATUE. 
FROM AMERICA. 


SENT ENGLAND TO 


Yes! rear thy guardian Hero’s form, 

On thy proud soil, 4hou Western World! 

A watcher through each sign of storm, 
O’er Freedom’s flag unfurled. 


There, as before a shrine to bow, 

Bid thy true sons their children lead ; 

—-The language of that noble brow 
For all things good shall plead. 


The spirit reared in patriot fight, 

The virtue born of home and hearth, 

There calmly throned, a holy light 
Shall pour o’er clainless earth. 


And let that work of Engiand’s hand, 
Sent through the blast and surges’ roar, 
So girt with tranquil glory, stand 

For ages on thy shore! 


Such through all time the greetings be, 
That with the Atlantic billows sweep! 
Telling the mighty and the free 

Of brothers o’er the deep! 
The two next articles are Reviews—the 
first, of a late pamphlet, entitled, “‘ The 
Rights of the Congregational Churches,”’ 
and the second of Robert Robinson’s ser- 
mons. 

This number of the Examiner closes, as 
usual, with several notices of regent pub- 
lications, and a summary of Religious Intel- 
ligence. 

From the former ofthe two reviews, named 
above, we shall give a few extracts, as we 
are desirous that the subject should receive 
the attention of the public. The pamphlet 
under review is entitled “The Rights of the 
Congregational Churches.” 

Instead of the ‘Rights,’ [sa¥s the re- 
viewer,| it should have been entitled the 
‘ Usurpations’ of the early churches of Mas- 
sachusetts over their Christian brethren;— 


** Over those, [continues he,] who,—pro- 
fessing themselves the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, admitting his divine authority, re- 
ceiving his doctrines and precepts as the 
revelation of God, and contributing to the 
maintenance of public christian worship,— 
feel, and know, that they enjoy, and are en- 
titled to hold and possess an entire equality 
of privileges with those who call themselves; 
by way of eminence, the members of Christ’s 
church. But to no privilege do they think 
their title clearer than to that of an equal 
voice in the selection of their teachers and 
pastors, upon whose ministry they attehd, 
and for whose support they pay in proportion 
to their property. Yet this privilege, this 
dearest right of Congregationalists, unequiv- 
ocally confirmed to them by our State Con- 
stitution and a succession of legal decisions, 
is by the pamphlet before us called in ques- 
tion. The exercise of it is there maintained 
to be unscriptural, and unreasonable; con- 
trary to New England usages, and a sound 
interpretation of our laws.” 


Again the reviewer says,— 


“ But we are. utterly unable to perceive 
why there should be an equality in civil con- 
cerns, and a perpetual and odious aristocra- 
‘cy, a never “ge apa of lords and bishops 
in the church. We cannot perceive how it 
is possible, that one fifth part of a whole so- 
ciety should possess, de jure, not only a ne- 
gative, a velo on the doings of the other four 
fifths, but-that having exerted this power 
they should have a right to vote again in the 
lower body, ‘ the world,’ as it is contemptu- 
ously called. When we ask by what means 
by what species of merit, this power has 
been acquired, we are answered that the 


membérs of this privileged caste, have been 
admitted by vote into the aristocracy. Is 
‘this power of admission or rejection absolute? 
Yes. ais there no remedy to cgmpel a church 
to receive a communicant or fellow it has 
unjustly rejected? No. Can they reject an 
applicant because his creed differs from their 
own, though his moral character be unex- 
ceptionable? Yes. Do they require him to 
say any thing more than that he is a believ- 
er in the divine mission and authority of our 
Saviour? Yes; if the church be one which 
the authors of this result would acknowledge 
as a true christian church, he must solemnly 
assent to all the propositions in which some 
frail and ignorant man has expressed his re- 
ligious opinions.” If he refuse to do this, he 
, cannot come to the Lord’s supper; he is for- 
bidden to do that, which his Master enjoin- 
ed upon him to do. He is not only deprived 
of his religious rights, forbidden to perforrn 
his christian duties, but, according to the 
doctrine of this result, his civil rights are in- 
fringed. His inalienable civil right is, to 
have an equal ggice with avu his fellow cili- 
zens in the elegipa of those whoin he is bound 
to support. at right was secured finally 
to him by ‘our constitution, aad has “ven de- 
cided so to be by the highest courts of law, 
with a unanimity on the part of the judges, 
‘almost without example. It is however con- 
troverted in the. result before us, which was 
drawn up by Drs Beecher and Porter,—two 
Connecticut gentlemen, who, it appears, are 


our courts of laws, and the submission of our 
people to their authority.” 





| The reviewer then ailudes to a clause in 
| the Bill of Rights, in which the Constitution 
*‘ towns, parishes, precincts and other bodies 


politic, or religious socielies, shall lave the 


right of electing their own teachers.”? Hoe 
| proceeds to say, that ‘no lawyer who makes 
| any pretension to a respestable standing in 
| his profession, would hazard his reputation 
| by denying, that these words gave to parishes, 
; and all the members of religious socictics, the 
| exclusive right of voting in the settlement of 


' 


a minister. This was the sense atlached to 


| this clause by the Supreme Judicial Court of 


this state, about twelve years ago, in the 
_ case of Avery vs. Tyringham and Burr rs. 
| Sandwich. Inthe late cgnvention for the 


| revision of our constiiution, though it was 


| 

| known that our Supreme Judical Court had 
| decided “ against the high pretensions of 
| church members,” yet in the discussion of 
| the third article ofthe bill of rights, no “ at- 
tempt was made to restore the usurpations 
of the church.’’ The burden of the debate 
related to the support of religious worship 
by law. In reference to these facts the re- 


viewer suys;— 





' “Upon the ground of this statement of 
facts, which cannot be disproved or denied, 
we pronounce this result to be a literary en- 
rlosity, unique for its fearless assertions, for 


opinicns of a whole people. 
men who prepared it had stated fairly, that 
Judge Parson’s decision was made nearly 


been since assesnbled an#after fuil deliber- 
ation had leit the law as Judge Parsons had 
prenounced it, but that still neither the Su- 
preme Court, nor the Convention understood 
the legal question, we might have praised 
their frankness, though we should have smil- 
ed at their presumption and vanity.” 

After giving a brief statement of the par- 
ticular case [at Groton] which occupied the 
attention and called forth the result of this 
counsel, the reviewer quotes the following 
passage of the result. 

“ So faras we can learn, but ove denomination 
of professed Christians in the State, have given 
any evidence of approbation of thedaw, [which 
decides the right of electing the pastor to be in 
the whole people,] or sought to avail themselves 
of it, and that a recent, and, compared with the 
freemen belonging to other denominations, a very 
small denomination.” 

‘What, {says the reviewer,] are we to 
understand by this? That the liberal Chris- 
tians are a rew denomination? They are 
Congregationalists; what were the members 
of this Council? The liberal clergy are, 
and always have been received as members 
of the Convention of Congregational minis- 
‘ters; One~-of them is Treasurer of that 
body. Is it tympetent in this Council to 
expel from the bosom of the church a large 
portion of the Congregational clergy and 
parishioners in the State? Are these the 
first fruits of this importation of followers of 
the Saybrook Platform? Why this contempt- 
uous suggestion of the ‘recent’ origin, and 
of the ‘small’? number of the liberal Chris- 
tians? The laws in question do not apply 
to the Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Bap- 
tists, the Universalists, and the Methodists. 
They were designed for the Congregational- 
ists—and will this Council, as christian min- 
isters, dare to say, that in the Congregation- 
al church the liberal Christians are ‘a very 
small’ party? They know it to be other- 
wise; and as to their opinions being ‘ recent,’ 
we may refer these gentlemen to Sir Isaac 
Newton and John Locke, or to President 
Adams, who enumerates many eminent di- 
vines of Massachusetts, who held these opin- 
ions in his youth, which must have been be- 
fore the middle of the last century. This 
language of contempt in which the Orthodox 
clergy too often indulge, may well be spar- 
ed. It only proves the want of the true 
spirit of our hely religion, as well as a con- 
viction that they are unable to meet liberal 


} Christians, on the fair field of argument and 


seripture.”’ 
‘“‘In this stage of our remarks,” continues 





exceedingly distressed by the ignorance of 





its contempt of judicial « ity of the | . . 
its contempt of judicial authority, and of the | tory, and sometimes threatening language of 


li the gentle- | 


the reviewer, “ we wotld advert for a mo- 
ment to the arrogant style of this Result. 
No bishop of the Romish or English church, 
would dare to use language so haughty, and 
insulting towards the great mass of Christians, 
who are noncommunicants, and who com- 
prise, among us, seven eighths of the chris- 
tian public. They are contemptuously stig- 
matized as the ‘ world,’ and lest you should 
doubt what they understand by this term, 
they define it to be the immoral, debauched, 
profane, and unbelieving part of society. 
You are warned expressly, that if the elec- 
tion of the pastor should devolve upon the 
non-communicants, there would be an end of 
all vital religion.” ; 


In reference to this assertion the reviewer 
says,—- 

** The truth is, that the suggestion is a 
slander on human nature. ‘There is not. the 
slightest foundation for the fears expressed, 
that the exercise of the natural rights of the 
whole christian society would be dangerous 
to the cause of vital piety. So far from it, 
we are convinced that the spirit of usurpa- 
tion over these rights, which has been dis- 
played by the Orthodox clergy and church 
members, has been exceedingly injurious to 
the spread of true religion. 

In general reference to the pamphlet under 
review we have the following remarks. 


“It would be too severe a trial of the pa- 
tience of our readers, should we attempt to 
follow the Result in its rambling course of 
assertion, argument, and declamation. We 
can only select, in addition to those we have 


' ulready noticed, some prominent parts, and 


statesin clear and unequivocal language, that | 
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show the little reliance we can place, either 
upon its statements of facts, or of legal prin- 
ciples. There is, throughout, a fearless 
rashness of assertion but too common in the 
theological writings of some of our sects. 
We do not make this remark in a spirit of 
censure; for we are fully aware, that the 
habit of dogmatizing, like all other bad 
habits, soon gets the mastery over our resolu- 
tions, and often renders us insensible when 
we are acting under its despotic influence. 
We are not, however, casuists enough to 
decide tne precise shade of difference in a 
moral view, between assertions made at 
hazard, which those who make them, do not 
know to be true, and those which are made 
against knowledge and conviction. Chris- 
tian charity will mduce us to place the al- 
most innumerable errors of fact in the pam- 
phlet under review among the former.” 


We do not pretend to have given here any 
thing like a view of the able argument in 
this review. 
of those passages what we think most fitted 
to indicate the character of the pamphlet 
which is the subject of review. Our object 
is to call attention ta the review, which, we 
trust, will e’erlong be published separately 
We conclude 


We have only hinted to scme 


and extensively circulated. 


our reference to thisreview by quoting the 


clesing paragraph. 

‘We shall not insult the understandings 
of our readers by replying to, or retorting 
the sotnetimes canting, sometimes inflamma- 


this result. Trake a specimen; it would not 


'have disgraced a midnight mecting in the 





ay , : - | Convent des Jacobins. ‘The reaction which 
fifteen years since, that the Convention had | 


is begur, is but begun; and if it be terrible 
now, What will it become when an extended 
sense of injury shall have roused and united 
the entire mass of Christians of all denomin- 
ations, whose rights are placed in jeopardy? 
—for of all modes of promoting sectarian 
views, that of legislation and aggression, is 
the nrost hopeless, in a republican govern- 
ment.’ p. 62. Tous, all this is a sealed 
book, a mystical jargon. We can compre- 
hend nothing of the existing, or the threat- 
ened ‘terrible’ reaction, nor of ‘ promoting 
sectarian views by legislative enactment.’— 
But one thing we do know, and which these 
gentlemen do as certainly not know—that 
the people of Massachusetts have a natural 
sagacity and shrewdness, which will at once 
enable thein to appreciate this result accord- 
ing to its real merit, which, in our opinion, 
is not such as will entitle its authors to can- 
onization. We feel uo apprehension, that 
our people will, by caaxing or threats, be in- 
duced to surrender rights which it cost them 
one hundred and fifty years of patient but 
determined efforts te secure.” 
oo BBS ree 

The subject of the too free use of ardent 
spirits is receiving at this time an unusual 
attention from citizens in all ranks of life. 
The cheapness of liquors, the ease with which 
licences for selling have been obtained, and 
the unwise and needless custom prevailing 
in society, of evincing hospitality by inviting 
our friends to drink, whether athirst or not, 
these have done much to bring upon us a 
state of things in regard to the odious vice of 
intemperence, which may well strike the re- 
flecting man with dismay, and arouse him to 
vigorous action in behalf of a remedy of the 
existing and we fear increasing evil. Sey- 
eral Sermons have lately been published 
which portray in striking colours the unhappy 
consequences of the prevalence of this vice. 
But what we esteem of more consequence, 
is, that our most distinguished layman are 
turning their attention to the subject. We 
have noticed with much satisfaction the 
stand taken by Governor Fenner of Rhode- 
Island, an account of which will be found in 
another part of this paper. Let the example 
of the leading men in society be what it should 
be, and much will have been effected to- 
wards destroying some of the fruitful 
sources of intemperance. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
=== - SS 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
HOW CAN CHRISTIANITY BE EXTENDED 
IN INDIA? 

For many years, this has been a subject 
of interesting inquiry, and is particularly so, 
at the present day, throughout Protestant 
Christendom. I trust the public are now 
prepared to read, with candor, any specula- 
tions written professedly, and let me add, 
sincerely, with a desire to promote an object, 
dear to every christian believer and friend 
to human happiness. If the views which 
are here submitted differ, in some respects, 
from those which are generally entertained, 
let them be duly examined. [f there be 
some expressions, which, as detached from 
the connexion and argument, the orthodox 
may consider as peculiarly calculated to 
rouse the prejudices of their followers, and 
may be disposed to use for that purpose, the 
writer protests against the dishonorable 
though frequent practice of such mutilation; 
—but still more, against the injustice of im- 
puting to Unitarians, as a body, views which 
they have never expressed, and there Is eve- 
ry reason to i site rover contemplated, 

The times when copVictions were produc- 
ed on the minds of meti by miraculous power 
have long ceased. He, who would influence 
the mind, must study'it§ nature, and make 
his advances with an enlightened regard to 
the intellectual and moral constitution of 
man.. Thus, in every kind of knowledge, 
the process to secure success is to begin by 
the most obvious truths. We do not so de- 
ceive ourselves as to consider the verbal 
admission of our axioms, any advancement 











towards our purpose, if there be no, or but 





an obscure, comprehension of the terms.— 
We ask no assent to any revolting proposi- 
tion. Ifa prejudice is to be conquered, the 
intelligent assailant does not meet it at once. 
He begins his attack at a distance; he asks 
concession only when it is given voluntarily, 
or can be obtained; he proceeds step by 
step, drawing consequence after consequence, 
until, when he approaches where the preju- 
dice was, it is gone; it no longer exists. 
Why should not precisely the same meth- | 
od be adopted for the propagation of Chris--} 
tianity? A different plan has been pursued 
for ages; millions have been expended and 
are now expending for this great object, with 
what disheartening result, every one knows. 
Efforts are still made, without anv change 
of system, with the same zeal, and will 
doubtless continue; for besides better mo- 
tives, they favor sectarian influence where 
these exertions originate, and that uatortun- 











ately, will not cease to be a consideration, 
while ieve of power and consequence ts the 
characteristic of man. 

The scriptural doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament, presented without the mystical addi- 
tions of Greek philosophy and Roman su- 
perstition, undoubtedly afford a brighter 
prospect of ultimate success, than what has 
heretofore been offered to the Hindoos as 
Christianity. But are our views of the steps 
to be taken, in order to effect conversion, 
correct? Can we expect that the Hindoo 
will be induced to give up, at once, all those 
prejudices, which have been rooted in his 
soul, from his earliest thoughts, ard strength- 
ened by the almost inconceivable force of 
education? Shall we insist that his first step 
shall be a complete assent to every thing we 
find in the scriptures and believe? Ifso, ! 
fear our success will little surpass the al- 
most fruitless efforts of our orthodox prede- 
cessors. 

[t appears to me, the progress of conver- 
sion in the mind of Rammohun Roy has 
pointed out to the enlightened and observ- 
ing christian, the very course that is to be 
pursued. The christian scriptures contain 
many principles in morals, which have ever 
prevailed among civilized nations. Lo these, 
the well disposed mind in every country will 
assent. But they contain morals of a purer 
and higher character than can be found in 
any other system. These, if examined as 
to their practical effect, will be found admi- 
rably adapted to the nature of man, calcula- 
ted to elevate his affections and increase his 
felicity. There is a charm in these, which 
cannot but render them acceptable, whenev- 
er they are understood. Let them be well 
understood, and they prepare the mind for 
those sublime conceptions of the attributes 
of the Deity, which are so amply unfolded 
in the instructions of the Gospel;—for all 
the glorious hopes and high doctrines, which 
crown the Christian’s anticipations of an 
eternity of bliss. To an understanding fa- 
miliar with these truths, it cannot appear in- 
credible nor surprising? that He, whg orders 
all nature, within the sathere of man’s inter- 
ests, for the good of man, should, for the 
good of man, give a power to the promulga- 
tor of his truth to control nature, so far as 
might be necessary to establish the divine 
authority of his mission; nor that he who 
inspires man with more intelligence than a 
brute, and one man with more than another, 
should have inspired the man Christ Jesus, 
with a still higher intelligence, suited to the 
exalted purpose of raising uncounted mil- 
lions of immortal souls from earth to heaven, 
by acquainting them with their God, their 
duty and their destination. 

I have read Rammohun Roy’s works and 
history with attention. It appears to me, 
that his adyances in belief have proceeded 
much in the order I have described. It was 
the order of nature; and he, like a great phi- 
losopher as he certainly is, adopted a plan of 
gaining his countrymen to christianity, suit- 
ed to the constitution of the human mind, 
and prosecuted it in his writings. 

That the Orthodox should denounce this 
powerful man is not surprising. He can 
never be expected to favor their views, nor 
gain them proselytes. Much of what they 
call the vital part of christianity, he will nev- 
er find in his Bible. But there seems to be 
likewise an anxious curiosity among many 





Unitarians, to know whether Rammohun 


s * 
. - ’ 


Roy is a Christian like themselves, believing 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
miracles of Christ and his Apostles. If not 
they appear to take it for granted that he 
cannot be a suitable assistant in the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in India. Without 
knowing, precisely, how far his faith extends 
on these points, I cannot see the justice of 
such a conclusion. Three or four years 
ago, though a zealvus defender of the “ pre- 
cepts of Jesus,” I think there are stron 

grounds to suppose that he was not, then, a 
believer in these articles. Let this be ad- 
mitted, and what then? If we ever see Chris- 
tianity established. in that country, the con- 
verts to it must go as far as Rammohun Roy 
had then gone, before they can be expected 
to believe in inspiration and miracles, for 
these are the highest claims we make on hu- 
man faith, Whatever he may believe, it 
must, | think, strike every sober reflecting 
mind, that it is far from desirable that he or 
any other christian teacher should propose 
these articles, among the first, to a Hindeoo 
infidel. 

What was the purpose of iniracles? To 
confirm the authority on which the doctrines 
of Christ were uttered. But they make no 
part of his doctrines, and they cannot be 
seen by us. If 1 cordially believe in all 
that Christ and his Apostles taught of God, 
of his attributes and will, of the mission of 
the Redeemer, of man’s duty, of his future 
existence and accountability—if I believe all 
this, and make it the rule of my faith and 
practice, without knowing that a miracle was 
ever performed, am I not a Christian? Even 
with us, among the different kinds of evi- 
dence which recommend the doctrines of the 
Gospel, one species will strike one person 
as the most satisfactory—a different kind 
will be better suited to the mind of another. 
To my mind, the imlernal evidence of their 
truth has ever been that, on which I could 
dwell with the most unwavering conviction. 
Every thing revealed of the Deity is in per- 
fect harmony with the stupendous wonders 
of his works; the duties required of man all 
point to his felicity; and the revealed des- 
tiny of man is worthy of the eternal Crea- 
tor. 
To those who rely on the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity, I admit that the record 
of miracles descends to us, resting on the 
same authority as that of the doctrines of the 
Gospel; and that if the former be disbeliev- 
ed, the credibility of the latter, on this par- 
ticular ground of belief, must be weakened. 

What follows from a belief in the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures? That they are truc. 
But it is certain there are many, very many, 
who have the most unhesitating confidence 
in the truth of the New Testament, who be- 
lieve it was penned from a knowledge of well 
authenticated facts, by writers who, as Saint 
Luke affirms of himself, “ had a perfect uo- 
derstanding of all things from the very first.” 
Such persons see no occasion for any thing 
beyond information and integrity, and find 
no pretensions to any other agency, in the 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. 

Now, are we sincerely desirous to have 
Christianity established in the pagan regions 
in India? Then let us reconcile ourselves 
to what are probably the only means by 
which it can be accomplished. If we would 
operate effectually on the mind, we must 
take the mind as itis. Men do so for the 
worst ‘of purposes, every day, and why 
should we not, for the best? For this plan 
of conversion, we have the very highest au- 
thority. The Apostle Paul’s conscientious 
devotion to the cause of the Gospel will not 
be questioned; yet he did not insist that his 
Jewish or Gentile proselytes should at once 
relinquish all their prejudices. He knew 
that was impossible. ‘‘ Him that is weak im 
the faith, receive ye,’ was his maxim, and it 
was founded on that eonsummate knowledge 
of human nature, which he displayed in ma- 
ny instances. This principle was carried 
even too far, by the immediate successors of 
the Apostles, for they admitted the Platonic 
philosophers within the pale of the church, 
retaining some of their mystical tenets, 
which, unfortunately became incorporated 
with the prevalent faith, and have so been 
handed down to the present day; not in the 
canon of holy writ, but in the traditions ol 
men. 

Is it said, ‘‘ this would be the case again, 
with the pagans of India.”—I answer, the 
circumstances are essentially different.— 
Christianity was then new and weak. It has 
now the support of kings, emperors and en- 
lightened nations, and has the antiquity 0! 
eighteen centuries to give it character. The 
scriptures which contained the new dispen- 
sation were then dispersed; some_ believers 
*had one portion, some another.” They are 
now, and long have been, united in one vol- 
ume, containing the entire faith of the follow- 
ers of Christ. Superstitious rites may be 
combined with this faith, absurd creeds and 
false doctrines may be propagated with 1; 
but no man nor body of men, since the al! 
of printing, can add a sentence to the sacreé 
text. There was, too, an analogy betwee 
Plato’s three principles, or Trinity, and the 
Christian’s Creator, Messiah, and Holy Spr 
it, or divine influence, which analogy is n+ 
to be found in the Pagan superstitions of the 
East, with any of the real doctrines of the 
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e may then be confident of the inviola- 
bility of our holy religion. Let us rely 0? 
its superlative excellence, and found ov! 
hopes of complete success, ultimately, -" 
this undoubted truth,—that the honest a0 
cordial reception of any portion of Christian 
faith, among Pagans, is a good preparaler 
for the reception of the whole system. Le 
us realize in our plans of conversion, whe 
we must, in practice, that the force of ¢ “é 
cation is a powerful barrier, and must os 
progressively overcome. Aiming at ne 
much, ‘at what is impossible, Missional 
have effected little or nothing. Let us we 
the course which an enlightened knowle er 
of the human mind, would. dictate; let ™ 
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learn of the .philesopher of the East, who 
best knows his countrymen, how our efforts 
should be directed, and there is yet strong 
ground to hope they might be crowned with 


eventual and possibly speedy success. 


These views, it is willingly admitted may 
The writer will only add, that 


be incorrect. 
they were not rashly adopted ;—that they are 
the result of reflection, and have been con- 
firmed, to his mind, from having observed 
the wonderful power of education and habit, 
on religious belief, in countries where it was 
materially different from his own. 
ZvINGLIUS, 
- - S@eu- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Epiror—A good selection of reading 
lessons for young scholars has long been 
much needed, and is now happily supplied 
by “The Third Class Book,” published by 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. This little volume in- 
dicates great purity of taste, excellent judg- 
ment and unostentatious piety in the compil- 
er,—and possesses the greatest possible 
merit for a juvenile collection,—viz. that 
genuine simplicity, which never fails to be 
felt and understood by childhood. The re- 
marks in the preface, with regard to accent 
arid pronunciation, are, we think, perfectly 
just. We have frequently seen scholars con- 
fused by marks ofthis kind; and have known 
them to read simple sentences in a very 
blundering manner, merely because their at- 
tention was divided between the sense and 
the printing. Good reading cannot be taught 
in this mechanical way; a thorough knowl- 
edge of the construction of language mighi 
as well be taught by machinery. What a 
child understands, he will naturally read 
well; and to hear a sentence read once in 
natural and appropriate tones, will do more 
toward forming a good reader than all the 
accents and italics in the world. 
An Instrucrer. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


eo > angen 


i‘be Annual Meeting of the Female Society of 
Boston and the vicimty, for promoting Christian- 
ity among the Jews, will be holden, at the house 
of the first Directress, No 2 Bowdoin Place, on 
Tuesday the 15th inst. at So’clock P. M. A gen- 
eraland punctual attendance is requested. 





Orausttye. One of the officers on board of the 
United States’ Slocp of War, Peacock, in a letter 
dated at Otaheite, August, 1826, gives a very en- 
couraging statement respecting the improvements 
that have been effected in the manners and mor- 
als of the inhabitants of Otaheite. 
jive missionaries. 


There are 
We are told that they “ have 


established order, and something like a civilized 


state of society among the natives.” 





The Russian Bible 


Russran Biepve Soctery. 


Society, whose permanence has for some time | 


past been doubtful, has at length yielded to the 
decrees of the civil power. 
dismissed and its operations ceased.—There are 
now abort 200,000 copies of the scriptures in dif- 
ferent languages in the stores. 

The circulation of the Scriptures in the Rus- 


} 

} 

hee oipiae © oe te a, t 

ian empire for sevcral years past, is said to have | 
been the means of raising up, in various parts of 
| 
! 


the empire, a body of Christians who have re- 
wounced the Greek Church, and who meet onthe 





they acknowledge to be the only rule of faith and | 
7" ; ] 
ractice. 
The question has been agitated wiih some 
varmth in New York state, whether it is lawful 


fer aman to marry his deceased wite’s sister. 
This is forbidden by the Coustitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Two pamphlets have appeared 
on the subject of a repeal of this article of the 
Constitution. Ata late mecting of the Presbyte- 
ry of Newcastle, in the state of Delaware, it ap- 
peared that nine members were in favor of re- 
pealing and twenty in favor of retaining the arti- 
cle. 





{ days to children and young persons, who are 


use them, on any other occasions !—and jt is 
believed tha: the foundation of habits of intem- 

erance, and of other concomitant vices, are laid 
in many young persons, by the excesses into which 
they are drawn at these times. 

Your petitioners refrain from enlarging upon this 
subject as they well might do—being persuaded 
that your Honorable Body, by turning your atten- 
tion to tae subject, will readily detect the evils 
proceeding from this custom; and that the spirit 
of improvement which distinguishes the City Au- 
thorities, will induce them to take every judicious 
step towards abolishing the evil. 

Wherefore your petitioners respectfully request 
your Honorable Body to take this subject into 
your consideration; and if it shall be thought 
advisable and practicable so to do—to refuse in 
future to grant special licenses for the sale of ar- 
dent spirits on the Common, an Election days, the 
Fourth day of July; and all other similar occa- 
sions. 

Wesv Inpia Eccuesiasticat Esrans.isn- 
MENT. The British West Indies are divided into 
two dioceses—Jamaica and Barbadoes, with the 
leeward islands. Each ot these has now a res- 
ident bishop and deacons, &c. 

Jamaica'is divided into 21 parishes, which con- 
tain 32,805 @aves. It has 21 rectors, and 24 cu- 
rates, 21 churches and 20 chapels, which will 
seat about 12,000 souls. Besides these, are 30 
places of the established church. 

Barbadoes, and the twelve islands included in 
the same diocese, have forty-one churches, 10 


| chapels, 43 clergy, 43 catechists, 23 parsonage- 


houses, and 10 school-houses. 








New French Dictionary. A new French Dic- 
tionary has been published at Paris in one octavo 
volume, on the plan of Johnson’s English Diction- 
ary, enriched with examples taken from the best 
writers of the last two centuries—By M. Noel, 
Inspector General of the University. 





Spanish Biography. M. Jose Gomez de la Cor- 
sina, and several other Spanish writers, have 
been commissioned by the king of Spain to pre- 
pare for publication a Biographical Dictionary, 
containing memoirs of all Spaniards who have 


| rendered themselves distinguished, from the ear- 
Orders 


liest times down to the end of year 1819. 
have been sent from Madrid to throw open 
all the archives and libraries of the kingdom to 
the editors of this grand national work, and the 
various authorities in the country are directed to 
contribute whatever documents they may have in 
their possession. The assistance of learned for- 
eigners has also been requested. 


Mr Cooper, the author of the Spy, &c. will 
publish in the ensuing fall another novel, entitled 
The Red Rover of the Seas. 


New Translation. The National Gazette an- 
nounces the appearance of a translation of the 
French Novel of the Towers of Helvin, by M. 
Keraty, @ member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
from the Department of Finisterre. The trans- 
lator is a Philadelphian. The original is a spir- 





| 
} 
Its officers have been 





An individual has confided fifty dollars to the 





offered by them as a premium to the author of the 
best Tract on the Evils of Lotteries. 


A petition has been drawn, and is to be pre- 
sented to the Mayor and Alderman, praying that 
special licences may not be granted for retailing 
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ardent spirits on the Common on public days, 
such as election, fourth of July, &c. The fol- 
lowing copy is given in the Daily Advertiser of 
of Thursday. We doubt not it will receive the 
candid attention of these gentlemen, and that the 
course they pursue, in relation tothis subject, 
will be such as the honor of the city, and the 
cause of order, and good morals demand. We 
hope too, that the petition will not be presented 
without a proper array of respectable names. 


To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the 

_ City of Boston. 
_ The subscribers, citizens of Boston, respectful- 
iy represent to your Honorable Body, That they 
and many respectable inhabitants of this city, 
view with great regret, the custom of eranting 
special licenses for the retailing of ardent spirits 
near to, and upon the Common, on Eiection days 
and on the Fourth day of July, annually. They 
are aware that this custom is sancticned by long 
usage ; but they believe that it hasa very im- 
moral tendency, and is productive of consequen- 
ces deeply to be lamented by all citizens who 
feel an interest in the order, quiet, and good hab- 
its of the city. 

Not to insist upon the fact, that the great num- 
ber of retailers of ardent spirits who are licensed 
by the year, many of whom are located in the vi- 
cmity of the Common, renders such an increase 
of licenses for those particular days, unnecessa- 
ry for the accommodation of the citizens gencral- 
ly—(if the sale of ardent spirits mixed, can ever 
be considered as a necessary accommodation to 
the public.) The subscribers would particularly 
advert to a circumstance, which of itself, appears 
to them to present a very sufficient reason for 
the discontinuance of this custom, viz :—That the 
allurements to an improper use of intoxicatin 





‘quors are more especially -presented, on suc! 


ited and favorite production. 


Dr Drake, late Professor of Materia Medica in 
b 

Transylvania University, hes resigned, and propo- 
y J? iad ? i 

ses to remove to the Eastern States. 


Theo Annual Commencement Of the Medical 
College of South Carolina, toa: place on the 18th 
inst. The institution is said to be ina flourishing 
condition. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


France. The Boston Courier of Tuesday, 
| furnishes the following abstract of the procced- 


| ings of the French Government relative to the 
Sabbath to read and study the scriptures, which | 


Slave Trade. 


The French papers recently received, contain 


, copious details of the proceedings in the Cham- 
| bers, respecting the law regulating the press, 


and the slave trade. At the sitting of the Depu- 
ties onthe 14th of March, M. de Martignac. re- 


porter of the committee considered that the slave | 


trade could no longer be tolerated in a country 
where light had made so much progress. 
law of 1818 was evidently ineffectual, because 
the traffic continued in spite of the law. He then 
combatted the different arguments advapced a- 
gainst the project, and repelled the assertion that 
it had been brought forward in consequence of 
the influence of England. The Court of Cassa- 
tion had decided that the persons aiding and a- 
betting the slave trade, although not guilty of the 


act, were liable to the punishment provided by 
| the law of 1818. 
Committee of the American Tract Society, to be | 


This jursspradence had not 
been completely adopted by the Royal Courts.— 
The present law was calculated to remove these 
inconveniences. ‘The different articles of the 
project then underwent consideration, after which 
it was adopted by a majority of 225 against 5.— 
The Chamber of Peers assembled on the 24th of 
March, when the law project on the slave trade 
as amended by the Deputies and sent back to the 
upper house, was adopted by a majority of 154 


‘against 4. 


The clergy of St Petersburgh have expressed 
to the Emperor Nieholas their ardent wishes in 
behalf of the gause of the Greeks. which repre- 
sentation it is Sak] made a very deep impression 
on the mind of thi8 pious monarch.—The King of 
Prussia has appointed four deputies of the prov- 
inces of the Rhine, and four royal commissioners, 
to make a report on a modification of the project 
for introducing the Prussian law into the Rhenish 
provinces. 


From Exciann. By the arrival of the Dal- 
housie Castle at New York, Liverpool advices to 
April 16th are received. The following summa- 
ry of the most importent intelligence by this ar- 
rival, is given in the Daily Advertiser. 

She, [the Dalhousie Castle,] brings the impor- 
tant intelligence of the appointment of Mr Can- 
ning, as First Lord of the Treasury, in place of 
the Earl of Liverpool, and the consequent resig- 
nation of seven of the Cabinet Ministers, viz. the 
Lord Chancellor, Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, 
who resigns the offices of Master of the Ordin- 
ance and also of Commander in Chief, Earl Ba- 
thurst, Mr Peel, the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Bexley, and Lord Melville. It is said also, that 
many persons holding subordinate appointments 
go out of office, among whom are forty persons 
who have received their appointments under the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘The resignation of the 
Duke of Montrose, as Lord Chamberlain, the 
Marquis of Graham, as Vice Chamberlain, and 
the Duke of Dorset, as Master of the House, is 
also mentioned. ~ 

There are only speculations as to the succes- 
sors, such as Mr Copley or Mr Brougham for the 
Chancery, Mr Huskisson in the place of Mr Peel, 
Mr Robinson in place of I.ord Bathurst as Colon- 


The | 


neither possessed of similar means of procuring 
_ such liquors, nor exposed to like inducements to 
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ial Secretary, and to be called tothe House of 
Lords, Lord Granville to be Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, &c. It is said also, with much, probabil- 
ity, that overtures have been made to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown to form a part of the new ad- 
ministration, and that they have not been rejected. 
The Duke of Clarence is appointed Lord High 
Admiral. This revolution appears to have had 
little effect on the public funds. 


Of the seven retiring ministers, whose names 
we annoauced, we haye to state, that Lord Bex- 
‘ey has signified his wish to recal his resignation 
of his office, and of his seat in the Cfbinet. 


It is suid that Mr Canning refused to accept 
the place of Prime Mimster unless he should be 
left at liberty to forma cabinet according to his 
own views, and that this condition had been a- 
greed to by the King. 











| 
| 





| Statesman, and author of the series of interesting 
letters from Europe, which have appeared in that 
paper, has just arrived in New York, having spent 
upwards of two years in travelling in England 
and on the Continent. 





| her arrival that the country was in a most deplo- 


captured 17 sail of vessels. 


the Humane Society of Massachusetts, on ‘Tues- 
day last, the following oilicers were elected for 
the year ensuing, viz. 


ren, John Heard, jr. Esq. Hon. Peter O. Thacher, 
Rev. Francis Parkman, Joseph Coolidge, Esq. 


rooms in the Atheneum, commenced on Thurs- 
day. 
and worthy of the examination of those who have 


last, according to law. 
of those in this city, showing the amount of spe- 
cie on hand, together with the capital of cach 


annexed. 

Specie. Capital. 
American, $46,000 $500,000 
Boston, 56,000 900,000 
City, 24,000 750,000 
Columbian, 38,000, 500,000 
Commonwealth, 34,000 500,000 
Eagle, 51,000 500,000 
Globe, . ~ 109,000 = 3,000,000 
Manufac. and Mech. 56,000 750,000 
Massachusetts, 121,000 800,000 
New Englar®, 43,000 — 1,000,000 
North, 23,000 500,000 
State, 37,000 1,800,000 
Suffolic, 171,000 = 750,000 
Union, 73,000 800,000 
Washington, 21,000 ~ 500,060 


the Governor to treat the citizens. 


have been expended for a collation, to the School 


meritorious, he says he was induced in part to do 
this, by the consideration, that on these occasions 
some of the people indulged to excess in drinking 
and be wished to show his disapprobation of in- 
temperance and to assist in preventing it. 


It is certain that Mr Canning has assurances 
of the cordial support of the King, and that the 
resignations have been accepted without hesita- 
tion. 


A commiutee of the House of Com:nons, has re- 
commended an appropriation of 50,600. to facili- 
tate the emigration, to North America, of 1200 
families, from the distressed districts of Lanea- 
shire, Yorkshire, Renfew and Lanark. 


Beethoven, the musical composer, whose i!lness 
has frequently been mentioned, died at Vienna, 
Feb. 26. - ie 


In an article in the Asiatic Journal for April, 
on “ the disturbed State of China,” it is asserted, 
that the Empire is much agitated by internal com- 
motions. ‘Ihe inhabitants of Formosa have been 
in astate of insurrection against the Chinese gov- 
ernment, for the last year. The mountaineers 
descend and distress the people of the plains. 
In the N. W. of China there are serious disturb- 
ances. But the most alarming affair is a rebell- 
ion against the throne of China, originating with 
the Mahometan tribes in Western Asia. The 
Hong merchants and others in Canton have sub- 
scribed a million and half of T'wels out of their in- 
comes. 


ConstantinopLEe, March 7. The accession 
of Count Guillemont, the French Ambassador, to 
the proposal made by England and Russia, in fa- 
vor of the Greeks, is now confirmed. It is said, 
however, that the Reis Effendi has given him, 
verbally, a negative answer. 

ConsrantinorLy, March 10. 


duct of the new Russian Ambassador relative to 
the pacification of Greece, no very important 
change has takenplace. ‘The English Ambassa- 


Since my [ast | 
| letter, which announced to you the energetic con- 


Election of Representatives. On Thursday, the 
wards and voted for thirty Representatives tothe 


ets, and the votes were so divided that only eight 
or nine of the thirty were chosen. 

Those who are known to be elected, are Na- 
than Appleton, Samuel Austin, jr. John Brazer 
Davis, Francis Jackson, Thomas Kendall, J. C. 
Merrill, Samuel Perkins, and James Savage. We 
understand that Joseph Austin is also probably 
elected. 

When our paper went to press, the official, re- 
turns had not been made from all the wards. — 
Another election wili probably be held, to fill up 
the vacancics. be 

Handbills have been received from the Balti- 


more Patriot-office, with an account of a great 
Administration Meeting in that city. 


The N. Y. Chronicle lately gave a melancholy 
picture of the prevalence of Tisaipation amon 
some of the youth of that city—and of the impend- 
ing wretchedness to them and their parents and 
other connexions. 
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HN MARRIAGES. 


In .Billerica, by Rev.. Mr. Whitman, Mr ‘Jacob 
Sleeper, of this city, to Miss Eliza Davis, of the forin- 
er place. ' 

in Salem, on Tuesday evening last, Mr Robert 
Reeves, to Miss Sarah R. Edgar.—On Monday even- 
ing, Capt. Thomas C. Whittredge, to Miss Susan L. 
Mead. 

In Portland, Mr Joseph Hsley to Miss Rebecca 
Rolf.—Mr Thomas H. Darling, merchant, of Boston, to 
Miss Susan Cobb 























“DEATHS. ~ 


In this city, Ellen Dodge, aged 1 year, youngest 
daughter of Dr Ezekiel D. Cushing, of Hanover, 
Mass. 

In Roxbury, on Tuesday evening, Mr Ebenezer 
Goddard, aged 75. 

In Malden, on Tuesday, Col. John Popkin, in the 
£5th year of his age. He was an officer of the army in 
the Revolutionery War. 

In Salem, Ms. Frederic Augustus Parker, M.D. 
aged 37. He was a native of Billerica, and son of Col. 
Joseph Perker;—graduated at Harvard college in 1818, 
in the same class willi the late James VF. Dana, and 
died within one week after the Professor. Ee was a 
gentleman of amiable disposition, and held a respec- 
table rank in the medical profession. 

In Westford, on the 3d inst. Capt. Enoch Cook, in 





dor, M. Stratford Canning, has yet received uo | 
answer from the Divan to his note of Feb. 5th, 
and as the conversations of the Reis Effendi to 
this minister, as well as to M. Ribeaupicrre, leave 
little hope of obtaining the consent of the Porte 
to their propositions, it, is reported that the two 
Ainbassadors have agreed to await an appointed 
day to take conjointly some very energetic step. 

From Rio Janerro. The ship Minerva, Capt. 
Hammond, arrived yesterday from Rio, whence | 
she sailed on the 17th of March. We learn by 
rable condition. Business was at a complete | 
stand, and the paper money of the country greatly 
depreciated, 

Com. Brown had captured nine Mexican vessels 
from a fleet consisting of 1G, and the remainder 


It is further stated that Com. Brown had had an 
engagement with the Brazilian squadron and had 
Accounts had also 
heen received of an engagement between the 
contending arinies, and thet the Brazilians were 
defeated with the loss of 3000 men, including | 
their Commander in Chief.— Gaz. 





Mr Carter, one ofthe Editors ofthe New York 


Humane Soctely. At the annual meeting of 





Hon. William Spooner, M. D. President. 
Samuel Cobb, Esq. Ist Vice President. 
Jonathen Amory, Esq. 2d do. 

Hend nches, Esq. Treasurer. 

Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D. Cor. See’ry. 
Francis J. Oliver, Ree’g Sec’ry. 
Trusteeg.—Benj. Rich, Esq. Dr John C. War- 


The Exhibition of Paintings at the large new 
The collection is said to be very valuable, 
a taste for this elegant art. 

Banks. The semi-annual returns of the Banks 


in this commonwealth were made up on Saturday 
Below are the returns 





$893,000 11,550,000 
In June, 1826, the specie in the same banks 
amounted to $735,000 ;—in December, 1826, to 
$846,444.— Courter. 


The new Legislature of Rhode Island met at 
Newport on Wednesday last. Gov. Fenner is re- 
elected. On this occasion, it has been usual for 
This year, he 
omitted doing it, and gave the sum, which would 


Committee of Newport, towards the support of 
the free School in that place. A very laudable 
act. And what renders it more judicious and 





' earth but a few months after his intimate and valued 
| friend the late Gov. Gore. 


| and on the same day, Hanaah, his wife, each of them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
would probably share the same fate. | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the 85th year cf his age,a patriot of the Revolution— 
ond was in the battle ot Bunker Hill in 1775, and at 
Saratoga in 1777, when Gen. Burgoyne surrendered 
his army. 

In the City of New York, Hon. Rurus Krwe, aged 
73, adistinguished Statesman, and native of Massacau- 
setts, in the Legislature of which State he commenced 
his public life. He was, for many years, a Member of 
the Senate of the United States, and for two periods 
Ambassador to Great Britain. He has remained on 


In Lexington, Ky. 3d inst. Mr Charles Williams, 


at the advanced age of 90 years. When married they 
were each 22 years of age: they lived together 68 
years, died wirhin 12 hours of each other, pe were in- 
terred in the church yard on the same day, andin the 
same grave. 








THE OORONATION OF NAPOLEON. 


AINTED by the celebrated DAVID, is now 
open to the public, in the ®pacious Hall over the 


inhabitants of this city assembled in the’several. 


next General Court. There weré several tick-. 


LIBERAL PREACHER. 


6 ie foHowing 
work, of which the article given on our first page, 


is the Prospectus,—and the : 
be contributors: viz. greater part of themrare to 


Roxbury ;. Rev. Bancroft; of Worcesier : . Dr 
Ware, "Professor of Divinity in Harvard Cee ‘ 
Rev. r Kirkland, President of Harvard University ; 
Rev. Dr Thayer, of Lancaster; Rey, Dr Pierce, of 
Brookline; Rev. Dr Kendall, of Plymouth; Rev Dr 
Channing, of Boston ; Rev. Dr Flint, of Salem ; Rev. 
Dr Parker, of Portsmouth; Rev. Dr Willard, of Deer- 


Rev. John Brazer, of Salem; Rev. Henry Ware, of 
Boston; Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown ; Rev. F. 
W.P Greenwood, Rev. J. G. Palfrey, Rev. Jared 
Sparks, Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston ; Rev. Orville 
Dewey, of New Bedford; Rev. Convers Francis, of 
Watertown; Rev. BE. Q. Sewall, &c. &c. 

TERMS. 

1. Each Monthly number will contain one Sermon 
of usual length, 6r two short Sermons, handsomely 
printed with a new type, (of which this is a specimen, ) 
on ——— paper. 

2. Price, one dollar a year, in advance, or one dol- 
lar fifty cents, if not paid in six months. 

3. For obtaining five subscribers, a copy gratis one 
year. Such subscribers being responsible. Or, 

4. Five or more persons uniting, and forwarding 
their names to the publisher, as subscribers, at one 
time, together with their payments, may receive the 
work for the year, at eighty cents. 

5. All subscribers to be furnished from the com- 
mencement. 

6. An Index and Title-page, suitable to be bound 
with the Volume, will accompany the ‘Pwelfth Num- 
ber. 

' 7. All Communjecations. respecting’ subscriptions, 
and the pecuniary concerns of the work to be made to 
the publisher, John Prentiss, Keene, N. H. 

§G-Those who may wish to become Agents will re- 
ceive the usual comngissions. 
fj-If the encouragement confidently expected is 
realized, a number for June, 1827, will be issued. 
{<3-Gentlemen holding subscription papers are re- 
— to return the names, or the number, (ifagents) 
they will be responsible for, as soon as the 10th of 
June next. 

Subscriptions received by Bowles & Dearborn. 
may 12 





ESTHER. 
ie the press, and will be published next week, 
“ EsTHER, by the author of Sophia Morton.” 
This is of a character similar to those books for 
children, heretofore published at this office, and 
is confidently recommended to those who are 
particular in their selections of books for chil- 
dren. may 12 





T the Christian Register Office may be ob- 
tained, at reduced prices, the following 

Books. . 
Campbell’s Four Gospels, 

Do. Systematic Theclogy, 
Spark’s Inquiry, 
Cappe’s Sermons, 
Buckminster’s Sermon, 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitariauism, 
Mrs Cappe’s Memoirs. 


SERMONS 

¥ JOHN VENN, Rector of Clapham, near Lon- 

don, published and for sale by R. P. & C. WIL- 
LIAMS, No. 79, Washington street.—T hese Sermons 
are printed on fine paper, with large type, in two vol- 
umes Syo.; they have been well received, and highly 
recommended by those who have perused them—sul- 
fice it to give the following quotations from the Chris- 
tian Observer :— 
“Seldom have we found a wider range of pieces 
within so shert a space, fromewhich to select speci- 
mens of real eloquence of feeling, the energy of a sanc- 
tified imagination, and the soarings of moral sublimi- 
ty 


may 12 








New Market. | 
The Picture is $2 feet long hy 22 high, and occu- | 
pie the artist l4 years to paint it. 
Admittance 25 cents—a description of the Picture, 
price twelve and a half cents to be had at the door. 
Hours of exhibition from 8 A. M. ull 9 P. M. 
April 28, 1827. 








THIRD CLASS BOOK. 
ILLIARD, GRAY & Co. have just published 

MB the THIRD CLASS BOOK; comprising 
Reading Lessons for young scholars. 

Preface. The principal end in view during the com- 
piation of this work, has been to present to the young- 
er clesses in our common schools, a book not only 
adapted to their intellectual capacities, but also adapt- 
ed to their sympathies and feelings. A story may be 
perfectly intelligible and powertully interesting to a 
child ; and at the same time the interest it creates and 
the feelings it excites, are those which should belong 
only to maturer years. For * reading lesson, a story 
should possess just interest enough to engage and fix 
the attention of the reader; any thing short of @ be- 
yond this effect, is aside from the purpose. 

A negative merit this work also claims, of not being 
2 pronouncing Reader, of not having its emphatic 
words italicised, of not having any shred or patch of 
the key sheet on iis pages, With all due deference for 
the opinions of others, and with a due sense of the 
use of marks and accents in a Dictionary or Spelling 
Book, where they can be studied and applied; the 
compiler cannot but think them entirely out of their 
place in a reading book, as obstacies and hindrances 
to a clear, smooth, unhesitating enunciation. 

Instructers and School Commitices are requested 
to examine this work. may 12 


sEORGE WHITE. 
HIS day published by N. S. SIMPKINS & Co., 
_ Court-street, GEORGE WHITE or THE 
GENEROUS BOY. 

This beautiful little story is thought to be admirably 
calc:lated to imbue the min@s of the young with the 
true principle of a generous and forgiving cisposition. 

Likewise for sale children andbyouths books, suitable 
for Juvenile Libraries. Hymns on sheets. Rewards 
of Merit, witi a short hymn adapted to the capacities 
of young children, attached to each reward—price 
from 4 to 25 cents per “ozen.—Class papers, &e, for 
Sunday schools. : may 12 


EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY. 

HE Annual Meeting of this Society will be 
holden, Wednesday, the 30th instant, half 
past 6 o’clock, P. M. in the Vestry of Federal-st. 
Church. The Trustees are desired to meet at 
the same place, at 6 o’clock. A discourse will 
he delivered in the Church, Federal]-street, before 

the Society, at 1-2 pas 7 o’clock. 

A Braprorp, Secretary of the Society. 
May 12. 











ATHENEUM. 
post published by Joun Corron, ( Corner 
of 


Washington and Franklin-streets, the 
ATHENEUM,; or Spirit of the ENGLISH MA- 
GAZINES. For May tf, 1827. 

. CONTENTS. 

Pauline. Religious Worship in a Lunatic Asylwn.— 
The Gentleman in Black. Painters. Authoresses.— 
Women. Gaspar Wesseling. Lady Florinda Bella- 
syse. The Spellsof Home. The Tax-Gatherer. Bi- 
ography of M. Malte Brun. Bathmendi—A Persian 
Tale. Macvic ian—A Tradition of the Western High- 
lands. Anecdotes. Literature in Paris. New Winte 
Paint. Specific Gravities. Improved Melting Pots. 
Figure of the Earth. A Wise Jury. Beauty. 


——_—- 


a published at 81 Washington-street, and for 
sale also by Hinuiarp, Gray & Co. & BowLEs 
& DearzBorn, A Discourse on the and evil prin- 
ciples of human nature, delivere@before the first Con- 

egational Society in Scituate, on the Lord’s Day, 
‘ebruary 18, 1827. By Samuel Deane, Pastor of tlre 








Second Church in Scituate, price 17 cents. 
» April 28. 


“There is nothing cold blooded in the occasional 
profoundand moral reasoning of Mr Venn. There is 
withal an elevation of tone, a depth of feeling, atow- 
ering imagination, which seems to indicate from 
whence these reasonings flowed. 

*“*Sermons like the present, so well calculated fo: 
general perusal ; so strictly according tothe unearthly 
spirit of Christ’s Religion, and yet so measured and 


judicious ; in a word, so instructive, yet sotaking ; we 


think should by no means on any principle be hid from 
the great congregation. may 12 


PRONOUNCING TESTAMENT, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
S the Spring Schools are now opening, LIN- 
COLNSG EDMANDS respectfully call the at- 
tention of School Committees to the PROVOUNC- 
ING TESTAMENT, in which all the proper names, 
and many other words are accented, to lead to a cor- 
rect pronunciation. Nearly 39,000 copies of this work 
have already been called for, and it has exerted a very 
powerful influence in exciting attention to the subject 
of correct pronunciation, and establishing habits of 
correct speaking. Well printed from stereotype plates, 
on good paper. : 

In numerous towns, the School Committee have giv- 
en particular directions for the introduction of the 
Pronouncing Testament; and the attaching of Walk- 
er’s pronunciation to the work, will undoubtedly ren- 
dér the Testament a more universal companton in 
schools. Early habits of pronunciation are difficult to 
be changed, which renders it important to acquire 
those habits which are correct. The Spelling Books, 
which are now fast coming into use, are founded on 
the principles of Mr Walker; and it cannot fail to be 
beneficial to have rea ling lessons marked agreeably to 
the same principles. 

§-The Pronouncing Testament may also be obtain- 
ed at the office of the Christian Register. may 12 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
INCOLN & EDMANDS, 59 Washington-strect. 
Boston, publish and keep for sale Kelly’s FIRST’ 
anp SECOND SPELLING BOQKS.—These 
books are going into use in all parts of the country.— 
They have been made, and adapted to the use of 
Schools, with much care and expense 

The price of the First Spelling Book is only 81-3 
cents each by the dozen, and is sufficiently 1] for 
beginners. The price of the Second Spelling Book, 
is 16 2-3 by the dozen, and contains 168 pages, com- 
prising the Elements of the English Language, and 
lessons in Orthography and Reading. The import. 
ance and economy of putting the subject matter of spel- 
ling books into 2 volumes, will be apparent to every 
one on the least reflection. The reading lessons in 
these books, are made easy, and by a new and happy 
method are prepared to facilitate improvement; this 
cireumstance a'one renders them, to the inexperienced 
learné, desirable and valuable reading lessons. Some 
of the best judges in our country, and ail teachers who 
have used Kelley’s Spelling Books, uniformly concur 
in the opinion, that for the neatness of execution, for 
correctness of orthography, and for the simplicity of 
the method of showing a just pronunciation, as well as 
for the arrangement generally, they are superior to al! 
other beoks with which they are acquainted. As 
youthful instruction requires the use of the best ele- 
mentary books, and as different publications of this 
nature possess different degrees of merit, of which 
those may not be aware, who have not compared them. 
School Committees and Instructers are invited to cal! 
and receive a copy of the above books, gratuitously for 
examination. 

&{$These books may be obtained also of Whipple 
& Lawrence, Salem ; Childs & Sparhawk, Portsmouth; 
Wm a + Portland ; and of booksellers generally. 

may j 


TEACHER WANTED. 

aio ; a teacher to take choy of a school 

in one of the western cities. An individual 
qualified to conduct aschool of the highest class would 
receive a liberal compensation.—It 1s desirable that he ~ 
should also be qualified to officiate. occasionally in a 
Unitarian Church. Application, with references will 
be received at this office, and more particular — : 
tion given, at this office. , may 1 














emen approve the plan of the © 


Rev. Dr eon, Concord; Rev. Dr Porter, of 


field ; Rey. Professor Norton, of Harvard University; . 
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- POETRY. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
REMONSTRANCE OF THE VERB 
TO LIE. 

Whereas, in times long since pass’d by, 
The founders of the English tongue, 

Adopted me, the verb to ke, 
Altho’ from vulgar Saxon sprung ; 

And kindly guarantied to me, 

The hope of immortality. 





And whereas, I can truly boast, 
How faithfully I’ve serv’d ; 

And never shrunk me from my post, 
Nor from my duty swerv’d, 

But oft to thought have given birth, 

Of orators that shook the earth. 


And whereas, vulgar tongues of late, 
Have done me great disgrace, 

And fore’d a substitute to wait, 
Who poorly fills my place: 

Nay, even learned men who use me 

With guilty heedlessness abuse me. 


There is a word resembling me, 
In many an outward feature; 
But look into his heart, and see 
A false and lying creature ; 
Yet so well known a character, 
From him! scarce have*cause to fear: 


"Tis from an honest friend alone, 
Not wearing my complexion, 

Nor e’en one feature of my own, 
Except in one inflection: ° 

On him they sieze, and rudely try, 

‘To make him lay where I should lie. 


i call upon the Quarterly, 

My righteous war to wage : 
And Edinburgh fraternity, 

The censors of the age: 
Of cold negiect, shall I complain, 
E’en of the North American ? 


The haughty Byron, as he strode, 
With head too proudly high, 

Not recking upon what he trod, 
While aiming at the sky, 

Ue stumbled o’er me in the way, 


And flat he fell: “there Jet him lav.’* 


A learned barrister I sought, 
‘l'o advocate my cause, 
But found him leaguing in the plot, 
To violate the laws, 
So turning on his heel away, 
Observ’d ‘an action would not lay.’ 
And whereas, nothing now remaina, 
‘To save me from oppression, 
Since every claim on justice gains, 
Nought but a new aggression ; 
The last resort of the oppress’d— 
[ enter here my firm protest. D.... 





*See Child Harold’s pilgrimage, Canto iv. apos- | 


trophe to the ocean. 





EDUCATION: 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We lately gave some extracts from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education. The following re- 


marks relating to the same subject, and to the 


the same work. 

‘“ When we consider the amazing respon- 
sibilities resting upon the mother of a family, 
and the fact, that her own characteristics, 
feelings and sentiments will inevitably be 
impressed upon the plastic mind of her off- 


spring, it would seem as if this alone would 


m? . . . . 
render the subject of female education an 


object of the highest interest. 

‘* But it is not in domestic relations alone 
that the female character operates. There 
is no refined, well educated woman, but can 
exert an immediate influence upon a father, 
husband or brother, and thus upon the gep- 
eral interests of society; and where the body 
of females in the leading classes of the com- 
munity, possess elevated principles, refined 
taste and cultivated intellect, it is impossible 
that the other sex should not share largely 
in the benefit. 

*‘The other class of females are those 
whose parents cannot allow the time or ex- 
pense necessary for a long course of study, 
and whose station in life does not demand it. 
{t is important that such should be thorough- 
ly insiructed in the fundamenta! branches of 
education, and not allowed to skim over sub- 


‘jects which they cannot command time or 


opportunities to understand. 

Schools should be so established that 
while those who can command the time and 
expense, may be carried forward through an 
extended course, others who enjoy fewer ad- 
vantages shall not be decoyed from what 
will prove useful to them, in pursuit of what 
they cannot attain. 

To accomplish this, a regnlar course of 
sludy should be instituted, and so establish- 
ed that no scholar can enter the higher class- 
es, till properly prepared by a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamental branches.— 
Though the greater part of parents are wil- 
ling to leave the direction of the studies to 
the teachers of a school, yet others are not; 
and at the present time so extensive is the 
mania for studying the higker branches that 
it often happens that chemistry, philosophy, 
or logic, are demanded before the pupil can 
properly parse, or even spell her own moth- 
er tongue. Both parents and pupil some- 
times thus demand the superstructure and 


ornaments of an education before the indis- 
_pensable foundations are laid. It is this 
fact, together with the difference in age. in- 
tellect, and acquirements, which produces 
the great variety of employments in female 
schools, There are always some, whose 
early edueation has been so imperfect as to 
need instruction in the branches which should 
be learned in primary schools. There are 


| 
| 


, cerns of the institution, one professor, whose 
i 
| 
| 
5 


‘tors to hear recitations and give collateral 


others, who are prepared for some of the 
higher branches and others still whose ad- 
vanced education makes yet greater de- 
mands. 

“The result is that twenty-two different 
branches have been pursued at one time in 
one school; and it is believed that this is no 
very uncommon example among the higher 
schools for females. 

**'To teach in a proper manner such a va- 
riety of branches, it is considered as indis- 
pensable in our public institutions, that a 
division of labor should be extensively intro- 
duced. At some of our Colleges—there is a 
President to superintend the “general con- 


especial business is to impart moral and re- 
ligious instruction, one professor for chemis- 
try, one for philosophy and mathematics, one 
for the languages, beside seven or eight tu- 


CHRISTIAN P 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 

In most of our country towns a very gommend- 
able feeling prevails, in relation to the neatness 
and beauty of their Burial-Grounds. There are 
however exceptions, which pain the eye and 
awaken the sensibility of every traveller of cor- 
rect feelings. Thereis more than one instance 
within our knowledge of Grave-Yards beside the 
highway, entirely unenclosed, and of course ex- 
posed to the lawless tread of every unhallowed 
foot. 

We have been struck with the pertinency and 
justness of che following brief article from. the 
Columbian Centinel. As the evil of which we 
speak is undoubtedly, in most instances, more 
owing to thoughtlessness, than to any bad feel- 
ings, we trust it will awaken those to whom it ap- 
plies to a determined effort to releem their char- 





instruction, There are only four classes, 
and each of these generally pursues three 
different studies. An hour at three different 
periods of each day, is allowed for recitation 
and instruction. By this arrangement the 


_ several instructers have each their separate 


department, for which to plan, to study, and 
,to labor. Their minds are not distracted by 
/a variety, nor their time subdivided by a 
_ multiplicity of occupations. The tutors have 
| had previous time to prepare for recitation; 
, and during this exercise they are not so bur- 


' ried as to exclude sufficient opportunity for | 


| explanation and illustration. 
‘< But it is very different with the teachers 
of female schools. One or to persons must 
| attend to all the exercises in reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, and arithmetic—inust hear all 
the recitations, in the various branches enu- 
merated, must take all the labors incident to 
various exercises in English composition, or 
in written” translations—must 
needed moral and religious instruction—must 





‘take the charge of the manners and general | 


deportment of pupils—must manage the gov- 

/ernment and internal regulations of the 
school; while at the same time incessant 
study and reading are needful to be prepared 
to teach properly in such a variety of branch- 
es, to learn the best mode of instructing, and 

! the modern improvements in education. 

| Tt may be added also, that the labors of 
gentlemen so well qualified as the faculty of 
a college, may in some respects be- less, in 
instrueting their classes, than is required 
properly to instruct a class of young females, 


in some of the intioductory parts of educa- | 
The immaturity of their minds, their | 


tion. 
' want of habits of application, and the fact, 
that females usually study compends, rather 
than an extended course, make it more im- 
portant that much time should be devoted to 
explaining and illustration. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the North Afferican Review. 
TONE OF MORALS IN OUR COUNTRY. 


zers to declaim feainst the degeneracy of 
| the times, we believe the country has of late 
| years made advances in moral worth We 


| infer this from the more general diffusion of 


intelligence and the higher standaid of learn- 
ing; from the spirit of healthy action which 
pervades all classes; from the dimmished 
number of crimes; from the general security 


Sabbath schools, thay which no discovery of 
our age has been more important for tae 
moral education of the people; from the phi- 
lanthropy which seeks for the sources cf vice, 
and restrains it by removing its causes; from 
the active and compassionate benevolence, 
| which does not allow itself to consider any 
class so vicious or so degraded as to have 


seeks and relieves misery wherever it is con- 


| regions of the world. 


inhabitants of this country would 
It would be easier to drive them from their 
houses and their lands, than to take from 
them the liberty of worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience. 
| no general assertion of this right, and nu en- 
ergetic display of zeal in maintaining it, 
solely because it it menaced by no alarming 
danger. 

In a state of society like ours, there may 
be little room for the exercise of those arts, 


confined to those objects, which are directly 
connected with the advancement of personal 
or public wealth. For the costly luxuries 
of life, and even for its elegant pleasures, 
there may be as yet but little room; and 
still'the morality of the nation be far from 
forming itself on the new system of morals, 
devised by our political economists. There 
has been no age, we assert it with confi- 
dence, there has been no people, where the 
efforts of mind, directly connected with the 
preservation of elevated feeling and relig- 
lous earnestness, are more valued than they 
are by the better part of our own community. 
We cannot support, or we hold it not best to 
support, an expensive religious establish- 
ment; but every where the voice of religious 
homage and instruction is heard; we cannot 
set apart large estates to give splendor to 
literary distinction; but you will hardly find 
a retired nook, where only a few families 
seek their shelter near each other, so desti- 
tute, that the elements of knowledge are not 
freely taught; we cannot establish galleries 
for the various works of the arts of design, 
but the eye that can see the beauties of na- 


deeds of high worth meets with ready listen- 
ets. The luxuries which are for display, 
are exceedingly little known; but the high- 
est value is set Oh every effort of the mind 
connected with the investigation of truth, or 
the nurture of general and elevated senti- 
ment. 














_ of property; from the rapid multijlication of 
ees * ye ie , t i 
veneral management of female schools, is from 


ture is common with us, and the recital of 


acter. 
4 sweet and soothing influence breathes around 
The dwellings of the dead.” ; 
The respect which has always been paid 
to the memory of the dead, is one of the re- 
deeming characteristics of the living. The 
history of ancient and modern times, of sav- 
age and civilized life, the page which speaks 
of this subject is all the same in sentiment. 
Tributes of affection and regret have been 
given to departed friends, even in those 
states of seciety where almost every other 
friendly feeling had expired. As the world 





impart the | 


Justice Parsons. 


Though it may, suit the humor of moralia 


forteited its claim to humane attention, which | 


cealed, and, embracing every continent in | 
regard, has its messengers in the remotest | 
Religious freedom is | 
| the last right which even in our days, the | 

surrender. | 


There is | 


of which it isthe chief aim to amuse ‘and | 
delight; and yet, attention is by no means | 


has grown more refined these tributes have 
| become more simple and affecting; and sin- 
‘cerely do we hope that this refinement may 
not degenerate into neglect or indifference. 
The regard bestowed on the memery of 
the dead, is in some degree an index of 
the moral and religous character of the 
community. Whenwe see the receptacles 
of the departed in a decayed and dis- 
regarded state—when we see the burial 
grounds, the only places where taste and 
beauty are unwilling to exercise themselves 
| —when we see the spots where the objects 
of our affections are interred, lett neglected 
and exposed to the lawless foot of thought- 
lessness, we have a right to conclude that 
into the society where such things are 
allowed, the thought of death enters but 
seldom, and when it does come, it is as a 
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long, and so arduously engaged, have pre- 
coded him tothe world of spirits. ‘Thither | 
he has followed; leaving behind him the me- 
morial of great talents, long employed for 
the honor of his country, and for the benefit 
of his fellow-men. 

=> OQ Oe 
HOW TO MAKE A GOOD AND HAPPY WIFE. 

1. See her as seldom as possible. 

2, If she is warm-hearted and cheerful in 
her temper—and if, after a day’s or week’s 
absence, she meet you with a smiling and 
affectionate manner—be sure to look coldly 
upon her, and answer her with dry monosy]- 
lables. If she force back her tears, and is 
resolved to look cheerful, sit down and gape 
in her presence till she is fully convinced of 
your indifference me 

3. Never agree with her in opinion, or 
consult her in any of your affairs—for that 
would give her an idea of consequence. 

4, Never think you have any thing to do 
to make her happy; but that all her happi- 
ness is to flow from gratifying your caprices; 
and, when she has done all a woman can 
do, be sure you do not appear gratified. 

5. Never take an interest in any of her 
pursuits, and if she ask your advice, make 
her feel that she is troublesome and imperti- 
nent. 

6. If she attempts to rally, you, good-hu- 
moredly, on any of your peculiarities, nev- 
er join in the laugh, but frown her into si- 
lence. 
7. If she has faults, (which, withont doubt 
she will have,) and perhaps may Se ignorant 
of, never attempt with kindness to correct 
them; but continually obtrude upon her ears 
—‘ What a good wife Mr has.” **How 
happy friend is with his wife. That 
any man would be happy with such a wife.” 

8. In company never seem to know you 
have a wife—treat al] her remarks with in- 
difference, and be very affable and complais- 
ant to every other lady. 

If you have married a woman of principle, 
and will fellow these directions, you may be 
certain of an obedient and—heart-broken 
wife. 








=r OQOnre 
“ Bunman,” says an authority that will 





dreadful and horrible visiter. Surely there 
can be little feeling among a people whose 
church-yards haye not a single beauty on 


its grief somewhat assuaged. 
+ @DO«-- 
HION. RUFUS KING. 


| ‘The following brief memoir of this distinguish- 


| er of May 2d. 
Mr King was a native of Massachusetts, 
and having completed his collegiate studies 


-rypoit under the direction of the late Chief 
During the revolutionary 
| war, he was fora while in active service 
with the troops at Rhode Island. Upon his 
admission to the bar, his legal talents and 
uncommon eloquence brought him almost 


immediately into public notice, and in 1784 | 
was appointed a member of Congress under | 


the Confederation, where he soon rose to 
great eminence, and was considered one of 
the most distinguished speakers in that high- 
ly respectable assembly. In 1787 he wasa 
member of the National Convention, that 


met at Philadelphia, and was actively en- | 


gaged in forming the present Constitution of 
the United States; and alter that instrument 
was submitted to a convention of his native 
state for adoption, he was one of the most 
able and influential of its members in secur- 
‘jug that very important event. Soon atter- 
‘wards Mr King removed to New York, and 
fixed his residence in this city. Upon the 
‘organization of the National Government 
under the new constitution, he was appoint- 
ed a senator in Congress from this state.— 
In this situation he became distinguished as 
a politician and statesman, as well as for his 
high powers of eloquence and oratory. Pre- 
| vious to the termination of General Wash- 
'ington’s administration, he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. 
James, where he continued until after the 
| election of Mr Jefferson. In 1804, he re- 
turned to this country, and has since beea 
twice appointed a Senator in Congress by 
the legislature of this state. Immediately 
after the election of the present chief magis- 
trate of the Union, he was again appointed 
Minister to Great Britain; and in 1825 he 
visited that country. But his constitution 
' had been so far underminded by the fatigues 
of the voyage, and the ill health that sue- 
ceeded, that he was under the necessity of 
resigning the office, and returning home the 
following year. Since that period, he has 
languished under severe infirmity, and has 
at length paid the debt to nature at the age 
of 73. 

Few men with whom we have been per- 
sonally acquainted, and the exhibition of 
whose various talents we have had the op- 
portunity to witness, were better qualitied 
for eminence as politicians and statesmen 
than Mr King. Industrious in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, cool and deliberate in de- 
bate, and powerful in delivery, he had very 
few rivals in senatorial eloquence. We have 
rarely if ever heard so finished a_ public 
speaker. His personal appearance was dig- 
nified, his voice clear and harmonious, his 
style chaste and correct, and his delivery in 
the highest degree oratorical and persua- 
sive. 

In his political sentiments, it is well known 
Mr King was a Federalist of the Washing- 
school. He assisted in framing the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in procuring its 
adoption; and afterwards in establishing 
those great principles of the National Gov- 
ernment, which were firsi adopted under the 
administration of Washington, and which 
characterises its cardinal measures at the 
present time. Most of his associates in the 
great work in which he and they were so 








which the eye of affection may rest, and find | 


ed citizen 1s from the New York Daily Advertis- | 


at Harvard College, he read law at Newbu- | 


not be questioned, “‘ is about 1200 miles in 
length, and 8 or 900 inthe broadest part. It 
extends fromthe 9th to the 28th degree of 
North latitude, and from the 91st to the 


' 108th East longitude; and contains a popu- 
| lation estimated at about nineteen millions. 
| The climate is considered salubrious, and 
| the natives are remarkably healthy and vig- 
orous. The Burmans are a lively, industri- 
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- » RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Se aaneeemeenee 


ROPOSALS for  Seaernes_ by subserip- 
. tion, the writings of hun Roy, of Calcuyt- 
ta, relative to the doctrines of Christianity. 

The proposed work will consist of the followin 
aritcles. 6 

I. “ The Precepts of Jesus, a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness.” 

I}. The First, Second and Third Appeals to the 
Christian Public, in defence of the Precepts of Jesus 
As a guide to peace and happiness,—and in reply to 
the observations of Rev. Dr Marshman of Serampore. 

CONDITIONS. 

The work will be published in the Octavo form, on 
good paper and type, and will probably contain, up. 
wards of 600 pages. 

It will be furnished to Subscribers, neatly bound jp 
boards, at two dollars and twenty-five cents a copy 
—and with an engraved head of Rammoxun Roy, at 
two dollars and fifty cents acopy. It will be put to 
press as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers js 
obtained to justify the expense. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

The following testimonies, to the value of the writ- 
ings of this distinguished man, have been received 
by the publisher, and will show in what estimation 
they are held by learned theologians of our own coun- 
try. 





Camprinee, February 14, 1827. 
Dear Srr,—The writings of RammMonun Roy 
seem to me particularly curious and valuable.—It is 
a striking phenomenon that so able a defender of 
Christianity from the charge of teaching any doctrine 
inconsistent with the unity of God, should have Beeti 
found in a Brahmin of India. His character, as far 
as it is known to me from his writings or from any 
other source, deserves the highest respect. I am glad 
that you propose re-publishing his third or “ Final 
Appeal,” in connexion with his other writings respect- 
ing Christianity. I think it, to say the least, not in- 
ferior in ability to any of his preceding works. 
With great respect and regard, yours, 
ANDREWS NORTON, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Har. Univer. 
I fully agree with what is expressed above by Pro- 
fessor Norton. 
HENRY WARE, 
Professor of Theology in Harvard University. 
Boston, February'23d, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—It has given me great pleasure to learn, 
that you propose to publish the Third, with the 
First and Second of RammMonun Roy’s Appeals. It 
is indeed a surprising fact, that a complete American 
edition of this interesting and valuable work should 
not yet have been given to the public. I hazard noth. 
ing, in saying that Rammouun Roy is one of the most 
remarkable men of this, or any other age. He has done 
more to affect, and to reform opinion in Hindostan, 
than any individual has accomplished in that country 
through many centuries. This great man has establish- 
ed a Unitarian press in Calcutta. At his own expense, 
he supports a school there for the education of eighty 
children ; and for the support of this school he pays 
eighteen hundred dollars per annum. He is also about 
to establish a small college, for the instruction of the 
higher classes of the Hindoo youth. And with a few 
of his countrymen, and a small society of European 
pee he is giving his time and his wealth, and 
earning, and personal labors, to the cause of bringing 
his countrymen to the knowledge of the only true God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent. Nothing is 
now wanting, but a cordial cooperation of the Unitari- 
ans of England and of America in aid of this work, 





ous and energetic race of people, and farther 
| advanced in civilization than most of the 
Eastern nations. They are frank and can- 
did, and destitute of that pusillanimity which 
| characterizes the Hindoos, and of that re- 
vengeful malignity which is the leading trait 
in the Malay character. Some of their men 
are powerful logicians, and take delight in 
investigating new subjects. Their books 
are numerous; some of them are written in 
the most flowing, beautiful style; and much 
ingenuity is manifested in the construction 
of their stories. All the boys in the empire 
are taught by the priests, who are Teiuntees 
| for their support on the contributions of the 
people; but no attention is given to female 


| education, excepting in a few instances in the | 


higher elasses of society.” 





THE RAINY EVENING, 
J UST published at the Christian Register Of- 
. 


fice, 81 Washington-st. “ ApeLaipe, or The 
>] 


| Ratny Evenine.” Thisis an ojigimal story, ofa 
| decidedly mora! and religious tendency, and en- 
tirely free from every thing like sectarism or cant. 
It is particularly fitted for girls from eight to 
twelve years of age. April 11. 





HYMNS. 
UST published and for sale by Wait, Green, & 
Co.No. 13, Court street, and at this office, aamall 
new collection of Hymns suited to social and private 
worship. This collection has been carefully compiled 
from various collections now in use, altered to a devo- 
tional form, is free from all hymns of a sectarian or ob- 
jectionable character, and 1s comprised in a cheap 
pocket volume for th@ use of families and private asso- 
ciations. 
Ap 21 


UNITARIAN TRACT, No. 11. 
OWLES & DEARBORN, 72 Washington-street, 
have just published No. 11 of the Tracts printed 
for the American Unitarian Association—entitled, 
* Unitarianjsm Vindicated from the Charge of not go- 
ing far enough.” 
Subscribers are requested to send for their Tracts. 
April 21. 


REVIEW OF MILTON. 
EMARKS on the Character and Writings of John 
Milton, may be obtained @t7@t Washington- 
street. > : april 2 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S AL- 
MANACK., 
HE Christian Calendar and New England Far- 
mers Almanack, may be obtained at the office of 
the Christian Register. 

This manual is well fitted for use at sea, having the 
declination of the Sun, and the tides laid down with 

accuracy and care. april 21, 1827. 


School Book Store, 13, Court street. 

















PRIMARY LESSONS IN ARITH- 


METICK. 
UST published, and for sale by Lrncoun & Ep- 
MANDs 59 Washington street. 

The 3d edition of Emerson’s Primary Lessons in 
Arithmetick price six cents. 

This little book is very appropriate forall Prima- 
1y Schools, and is calculated to interest young children 
in commencing the science of numbers. 

Extract from the Journal of Education 

*« The results of theuse of these Lessons ia the Pri- 
mary Schools of this city are highly gratifying. The 
mental habits of the children seem much improved 
in regard to facility of thoughtand force of attention; 
while the process made in Arithmetic, even in the 
short space of a few months, is greater than is usually 
made in a year by those advanced scholars on the old 
system.” april 21 





MEDFORD PRIVATE ACADEMY. 
4 dew Subscriber having engaged his brother Lu- 
ther Angier, as an assistant in his school, can re- 
ceive afew more pupils. 
Terms :—Tuition and board, (including washing 
and mending,) $45 per quarter. 
Medford, April 7. JOHN ANGIER. 





with God’s blessing, to secure its rapid advancement. 
I heartily wish you success in your enterprise ; and | 
earnestly hope that, when the writings of this distin- 
guished convert to the faith of Christ shall be exten: 
sevely, and better known, there will be less reluct- 
ance than is now felt among us, to contribute liberally 
for the maintenance of a Unitarian mission in Bengal. 
Yours, very truly, : 
JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 








HALL’S POLEMICAL AND OTHER 
MISCELLANIES, 
Be hyo received and for sale by LINCOLN & ED- 
Ww MAN DS, Polemicaland other Miscellanies, con- 
sisting of articles originally inserted in the London 
Eclectic Review ; and an Apology for the liberty of 
the Press. By Robert Hall, a. m. M 24 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, VIZ. 
YHE SEPTUAGINT ed. Bos. 
The Vulgate, in 2 vols. 
Le Clerk’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Whitby’s Examen Var. Lect. Millii. 
Memoirs American Acad. Arts and Sciences. 
Neal’s History of Puritans, 5 vols. Viz. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 

OR Sale at 81, Washington Street, “ Pray- 

ers for the use of Families, with -forms for 

Particular Occasions, and for individuals.” Price 

37 cents in boards, and 50 cents half bound ip 
Morocco. 

Also another similar work, entitled “ Daily De- 

votions for a family, with occasional Prayers,” by 


Rey. E. Q. Sewall. 


OR Sale at this office, also by Messrs Hil- 

liard, Gray, and Co. and by Messrs Rich- 

ardson and Lord. “ Brooks’ Prayers,” Price 37 
1-2 cents. 


THE TWO BIRTH DAYS. 
‘UST Published at 81 Washington Street, 
THE TWO BIRTH DAYS, a Moral Tale ; 
by the author of the Factory Girl, James Talbot, 
The Badge, &c. D2 * istft 


WARE’S DISCOURSES. 
fhe cheap edition of Discourses on the 
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at 81 Washington-street. 


BIBLE NEWS. 
pps highly popular work may be ob- 


tained at this office on very reasonable terms {07 
distribution. Marth 24. 


MRS BARBAULD’S WORKS. 
ue Cambridge edition of Mrs Barbauld’s 


Works, in three volumns complete may be had 
at 81 Washington-street. In boards with cloth backs 
87 1-2 per vol. Elegantly bound in calf, and marbled, 
at $1 25 pervol. Those who wish to exchange 
their sets in boards for those bound in calf, as above 
can do it at $1 50 for the binding of the three vols. 

The “ Essay on the origin and progress of Ro 
mance Writing,” may also be obtained as above. —. 

This essay is so printed, as to form a continuation of 
the third volume of the Cambridge edition of that la 
dy’s works, and will be found by those possessing this 
set, a most valuable addition thereto. With her wits 
imagination, eloquence, and fine sense, readers have 
become familiar, in the writings already before Me 
public; but her various and extensive acquaintance 
with polite literature is evinced in the present essay 
more than in any production of her pen. To pnd a 
may feel surprise that this piece did not appear a 8 
same time with Mrs B’s other works, it will doubt 
be a sufficient apology to say, that it was not poss 
to procure it earlier, or easy mdeed to procure It at aul. 
So rare is the work to which this essay 1s pretss : 
(British Novelists, Lon, 1810, 50-vols. 12mo.) tha . 
became necessary to transcribe it entire, and it 15 no 
printed from a manuscript copy. ’ ai 

New title pages of each volume are printed, 4 to 
stitched up with the essay which will be furnishe & 
‘the subseribers to Mrs uld’s Works at at 


cents. er ale 


Dr TUCKERMAN’S REPORT. . 
EV. Mz TUCKERMAN’S first QUARTERLY 
REPORT to the American Unitarian a ORN: 
tion ; just published by BOWLES & DEARY “4 
72, Washington Street. march = 


March 24. 














Offices and character of Jesus Christ, is for sale . 
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